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Some Misunderstandings of Hume 


by T. E. Jessor 


Hume has been treated by some as a scoundrel, and by 
others as a hero. He would have repudiated both designa- 
tions, and rightly. What this diverse treatment signifies is 
that there was something in him that demanded notice, 
something so marked that it evoked a strong partisanship of 
either antipathy or admiration. In his lifetime he was a hero 
only in France, not, however, as a philosopher, but as the 
author primarily of the Political Discourses, and secondarily 
of a History of Great Britain written from a new point of 
view: Paris fêted him in the salons and at the Court. In 
Britain he was stigmatized as a sceptic and an atheist, his 
philosophical opinions being judged chiefly by the canons of 
religious crthodoxy, though Reid, unlike Beattie, did recognize 
that the Hume to be answered was a man of philosophical 
acumen, and therefore to be argued with, not prophetically 
thundered at. His History continued to be read, and his 
Essays Moral and Political, but the original cloud that gathered 
round his philosophical writings remained. It was probably 
Kant’s confession of indebtedness that made students of 
various schools and countries aware that Hume was a thinker 
to be reckoned with. When the influence of Kant and Hegel 
made its belated impression in Britain, Hume became again a 
major butt of attack, with the significant difference that his 
chief idealistic critic, T. H. Green, collaborated in the re- 
publication of Hume’s works.” As an undergraduate I was 


1The philosophical Works of David Hume, ed. by Green and 
Grose, 4 vols., 1874-1875 (often reprinted). 
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required to read Hume in order to refute him. Since then the 
pendulum has swung back to something like our traditional 
empiricism, and within the last fifteen years or so the most 
extreme empiricists have pinned the pennant of Hume to their 
lances. 

The controversy regarding him has been less about what 
he meant than about whether his meaning should be accepted 
or rejected: his meaning, it was assumed, was clear, so that 
there was nothing more to do than to test it by one’s own phi- 
losophical standards and take sides. This assumption that the 
exegesis of Hume was in effect finished needs to be challenged. 
The exegesis has become rigidified in the text-books of the 
history of philosophy, where it has doubtless served a useful 
paedagogical purpose. Locke, we are there told, started the 
“way of ideas” by translating Descartes into empiricist terms, 
could find no empirical ground for the notion of substance, 
expounded physical causality as an analogue of mental effort, 
and left the proof of an external world in a parlous condition; 
Berkeley denied material substance, material causality, and 
an external world; and Hume completed the corrosive process 
by denying spiritual substance also and all causality, leaving 
us with nothing but the sequence of momentary personal 
experiences, rich indeed, but significant of nothing beyond 
themselves. The scheme is, of course, too simple: dis- 
tinguished thinkers cannot be aligned in so neat a way. So 
far as Hume is concerned, it can be questioned in two general 
respects, each susceptible of much specification: it presupposes 
that Hume was à philosopher, in either motive or achieve- 
ment, only in Book I of his Treatise (with the Enquiry con- 
cerning Human Understanding as a watered-down version of 
this), and it presupposes further a particular interpretation of 
that Book. 

The customary concentration of attention on Book I 
reduces Hume to an epistemologist. Now he certainly did not 
think himself as being most importantly the author of that 
Book, or of the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding. 
In the short autobiography which he left behind at his death 
he expresses the judgment that his Enquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals “ is of all my writings, historical, philo- 
sophical or literary, incomparably the best. ” That is, he 
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thought of himself primarily as a moralist. We are at liberty, 
of course, to rank his epistemological achievement higher 
than his ethical, but we are unlikely to reach a just under- 
standing of either the man or his work unless we take into 
account his judgment upon himself, which, it seems to me, 
. is borne out by all his works, and is further confirmed by the 
more intimate glimpses which we get of him in his letters, 
and yet further by the probity of his life. 

The first change which viewing Hume as a moralist intro- 
duces into the traditional presentation of him is that it opens 
our eyes to aspects of his mentality which the original horror, 
the later criticism, and the recent laudation of him have all 
alike obscured. A moralist takes life seriously, and has a 
deeply-felt concern about his fellow-men. That Hume was a 
moralist in this sense, and not a completely detached thinker, 
is the cumulative impression that he leaves on me. The cool 
and easy manner of his writing for the public conceals it; so 
also does his banter (perhaps modelled on Shaftesbury); and 
so also does the radicalness of his questioning. But his banter 
and his pointed probing were directed to the exposure of pre- 
tentiousness in religion, religious morality, theology, theo- 
logivcal ethics, and philosophy. They were intended to be 
purgative, not destructive. He would have weaned no man 
from simple religion and simple morality. On the nature of 
the first he was somewhat reticent, because of, I believe, à 
reverent agnosticism; on the nature of the second he was 
explicit and emphatic, handling all the common virtues with 
respect, and providing for them what he thought to be irref- 
ragable grounds. His Principles of Morals is a sincere defence 
of justice and benevolence; his Political Discourses shows à 
care for good government; and his History is written with 
feeling, and abounds with moral judgments the sincerity of 
which cannot fairly be questioned. In all these writings he 
| seems to be campaigning, in his own restrained way, for the 
betterment of life, by recalling the sophisticated section of 
society from indulgence in intellectual conceit to the honest 
and sagacious following of what he calls * human nature ee 
There is a similar point in Book I: the well-known passage 
in which he speaks of his turning from philosophy to the 
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game of backgammon is, beneath its apparent levity, à parable 
of his most general purpose. 

The character-portrait of Hume deserves to be re- drawn. 

He was a man of sentiment. Why should this be surprising, 

since his writings are an open championing of sentiment? 

The tearing out of Book I of the Treatise from the remainder 

of that work, and the neglect of his other writings, have 


falsified our picture of him. The earliest document that gives # 


us a direct glimpse of his mind, a letter written when he was 
twenty-three to a physician in London, tells of a “ distemper ” 


of mind that had afflicted him since he was eighteen, showing : 


itself in an alternation of spiritlessness and “ inflamed imagi- 
nations. ” This turmoil, due apparently to a tension between 
an adolescent emotionality and an already adult intellectuality, 
and made more severe by the excitement of his discovery, even 
so early, of his philosophical programme—this turmoil may 
well be à clue to those aspects of his inner experience about 
which he was reticent throughout his later life. Instead of 
daring to follow the clue with any pretence of evidence, I shall 
only confess that as I read Hume I find myself every now and 
then imagining a man of strong feelings who has mastered 
them by a severe self-discipline that was consciously moral, 
and I suspect that the discipline was virtually complete before 
corpulence, with the easy temper that usually accompanies it, 
came upon him. 

What was it that Hume set himself to do? The same letter 
gives us the answer: every moral philosopher, he writes, 
“ consulted his fancy in erecting schemes of virtue and of 
happiness, without regarding human nature, upon which 
every moral conclusion must depend. This therefore I 
resolved to make my principal study, and the source from 
which I would derive every truth in Criticism [i.e., the inves- 
tigation of the standards of aesthetic judgment] as well as in 
Morality. ”* He left Criticism out of the Treatise, reserving 
it for his Essays Moral and Political (1742). Observe that in 
addition only Morality is mentioned, and the seriousness with 
which he regarded this is indicated externally by his anxiety 


? The Letlers of Hume, ed. by J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford, 1932), vol. EF, 
p. 16. 
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to get the judgment of the grave Dr. Joseph Butler on the draft 
of Book III of the Treatise, which is wholly concerned with 
_ethics (Greig, loc. cit., p. 25). The temporal priority of his 
_ ethical interest is an outstanding biographical fact; the con- 
. tinuing, or at least spasmodically recurrent, dominance of thai 
. interest seems to me to be a cogent inference from the general 
study of his writings and letters. That temporal priority, and 
many features in Books IT and III of the Treatise, have led 
Professor N. Kemp Smith, in a masterly work to which [ am 
deeply indebted *, to put forward the revolutionary judg- 
ment that these Books were thought out, and to a large degree 
written out, before the famous Book I. The detailed evidence 
which he has marshalled is to me entirely convincing. His 
radically new point of view illuminates many of the questions 
which almost force themselves on the mind of anyone who 
réads the Treatise from cover to cover. There is an apparently 
* strange lack of relationship between some of the doctrines of 
Book I and the rest. For example, the self that is denied there 
is here assumed and sometimes explicitly affirmed. Book I is 
intelligible as an afterthought; it is puzzling if taken as 
laying down a groundwork of epistemological doctrine with . 
which Books II and III must be consistent; and some of its 
own internal inconsistencies become explicable when we 
return to it after reading II and III for their own sake. As only 
I is usually read (for II is tedious, and instead of III we 
commonly read the Principles of Morals), those points tend to 
be overlooked. The Treatise as a whole is a labyrinth, not à 
highway. No scholar has seen as adequately as Kemp Smith 
has done its labyrinthine character, and I do not think that 
anyone else has found a way through it. 

Yet the Treatise, despite its inconsistencies, has à unity of 
purpose and method. It is partly indicated in the passage 
quoted above from his letter of 1734—that “ every moral con- 
clusion ” depends on “ human nature ”: and more fully in 
the subtitle of the Treatise itself—" An attempt to introduce 
the experimental method of reasoning into moral subjects ”, 
where “ moral subjects ” means the whole sphere of mental : 


3 The Philosophy of David Hume: à critical Study of its Origins 
and central Doctrines, 1941, London. è 
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phénomena, considered apart from their material affiliations. 
Hume, then, confessedly set out to make an empirical study of 
mind: and an empirical study of mind is psychology. True, 
Hume did not always hold fast to the psychological field; he 
turned aside to epistemological and ethical considerations; but 
unless his predominantly psychological treatment is seen as 
such, his work will be misunderstood. To take a crucial 
example from Book I: he did not deny causality (the assump- 
tion that he did makes nonsense of his very arguments about 
it), though he denied the rationality of the causal principle. 
What he did do was to devote most of his pages on the subject 
to a psychological account of the process of causal inference. 
Another important part of Book I is the working out of a 
psychological theory of belief; and Book II is wholly psycho- 
logical. 

This psychologizing, it might be retorted, is after all only 
the natural expression of his empiricism, and everybody 
knows that he was an empiricist. This is true; but his 
psychologizing has not been given the prominent place in 
exegesis Which it has in Hume’s text, and—this being a more 
serious fault—-much of his psychology in Book I has been 
read as if it were epistemology. 

Empiricism is undoubtedly the right name for Hume’s 
general attitude, but we must detect the special form which he 
gave to it. As a label it does not narrow our thought down to 
his distinctive doctrines. It does not, for instance, distinguish 
him sharply enough from Locke and Berkeley. What it really 
expresses is his deep sense of the precariousness of all theoriz- 
ing, which Locke had in a much lesser degree, and which 
Berkeley scarcely had at all (he was a metaphysician). 
Hume’s own key-word is “ human nature ”. The dissection 
of this is what he set himself to do. He meant by it the out- 
standingly stubborn, virtually universal, and therefore pre- 
sumably generic beliefs, emotions and reactions, and the 
introspectively evident processes by which they are brought 
about and connected with one another. Some opinions, some 
feelings, and some practical adjustments are so changeable as 
to be assignable Lo the margins of our nature (though their 
linkages with one another show generic uniformities), but 
others remain steadily with us, and must therefore be regarded 
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as constitutive, indeed so basically a part of us that Hume 
found some of them present in animals. * 

Now his empiricism consists not merely in the identifica- 
tion and causal explanation of these constitutive features, but 
in the acceptance of them. He saw no point in repudiating 
what we cannot get rid of. It seemed plain to him that, since 
even philosophers are men, they cannot argue away their 
- humanity, and only make fools of themselves if they try. 
Here he takes his stand; here he sets down what we must call 
his fundamental value-judgments, from which he never 
moves. In Book III, where Hume is more moral than many 
of his critics have seen, his position is that in fact we do and 
must seek happiness; that we cannot help seeking the good of 
others as well as our own (his answer to Hobbes and Mande- 
ville) ; and that certain qualities of mind in others compel our 
“approval, and certain other qualities our disapproval with 
equal uniformity. In Book I, where Hume is much more 
commonsensical than the customary exegesis has allowed him 
to be, he declares that we do, shall, and must believe in a 
world independent of our sense-perception, à world of things 
that persist in the intervals of our perceiving them, and are 
connected by an inexorable causality; and he assumes that 
causality rules nearly as much in the mental as in the physical 
world. These are not mere personal confessions; they are 
doctrines in the Treatise. They have been either overlooked 
or treated as curious or shocking inconsistencies by most of 
his readers, who have concentrated their attention on his 
other doctrine, that our moral attitudes and our belief in an 
external world of causally connected events and things cannot 
be rationally justified. This is, indeed, as inexpugnable a part 
of his teaching as the other statements are, but to take it 
without these is to miss the precise meaning of one of his 
chief contentions, which at one point he expresses in the well- 
known sentence, “ Reason is the slave of the passions Fat 
which at other points he expresses more aptly (i.e., without 
the agressive hyperbole which he often slips into), in the form 
that our basic beliefs and moral attitudes are a causal con- 


4 J, part iu, sect. 16, Of the reason of animals; I, 1, 12 Of the 
pride and humilily of animals; II, m1, 12, Of the love and hatred of 
animals. In morals he offers no such parallel. 
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sequence of our constitution, that causal reasoning can only 
serve them, that intellect can in no way illuminate them, and 
that nevertheless these features do not discredit them. | 

We seize the peculiar form of Hume’s empiricism when 
we note its twofold expression in his ethics and his episte- 
mology. (1) In Book II it led him to adopt an autonomous 
ethic: our general moral judgments are sufficient and final, are 
ultimates that need no props from metaphysics, whether theo- 
logical or otherwise. He denied the possibility of a meta- 
physic; he affirmed the inevitability and rightness of an ethic 
(the content of which he took largely from the examples and 
maxims of the Romans). Regarding him biographically, we 
could say that he was very probably recoiling from the current 
religious orthodoxy that tied morality so strongly to religious 
belief as to maintain that without the latter the former can 
neither be justified nor practised. Exegetically, we could say 
that he was following Shaftesbury (except that the latter was 
not antimetaphysical), and following Shaftesbury’'s two most 
distinctive ethical-tenets, namely, that the moral life stands on 
its own feet, and must do so if it is to retain its purity, and 
that its judgments are akin rather to aesthetic taste than to 
rational insight. Shaftesbury’s moral empiricism had a deci- 
sive effect on British ethics in the eighteenth century. Hume 
was strongly influenced by it, partly directly, and partly 
through Hutcheson, whom he consulted about Book III on 
the eve of its publication. (2) In Book I Hume’s empiricism 
takes à parallel form. Our spontaneous realism and causalism 
are invincible, belonging to our nature, and neither spring 
from intellect nor are justifiable by it. We believe in material 
and causally connected things on the same ground as that on 
which we act benevolently and approve benevolence in others. 
The parallel is strongly stressed by Professor Kemp Smith. 
His hypothesis that Hume moved from ethics to epistemology, 
from Book IIT to Book I, and not vice versa, is both intrinsi- 
cally plausible and helpful in the understanding of passages 
in both Books which the converse supposition leaves obscure. 
Whether his hypothesis be accepted or no (I accept it), his 
detection of what he calls a Hutchesonian or “ biological ” 
altitude in Book I seems to me irrefutable. 


We may now confine ourselves to Book I. That the 
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(4 
dr biological ” attitude only underlies it, and does not dominate 
the way in which the various topics are handled, must be 
admitted. Much more evident is the influence of Locke's 
 Essay, of Newton's mechanism, especially his theory of gra- 
vitation, and of the scepticism of Montaigne and Bayle. These 
diverse influences conspire to make the Book piebald. The 
. Book is certainly extremely difficult to understand; it is the 
most badly constructed and confusing piece that Hume ever 
wrote. His own dissatisfaction with it was expressly quickly 
—in the Appendix which he added in Book III, and in private 
letters written soon after its publication. Its imperfections of 
structure, and some of its inconsistencies and extravaganzas, 
were removed in the rewriting of it as Philosophical Essays 
(later called Enquiry) concerning Human Understanding. 
Nevertheless, Book I of the Treatise is acuter than this Enquiry; 
his intellect there plays more sharply and over a wider range 
of detail, and the reader is given, perhaps not better doctrines, 
but certainly a better philosophical education. In any case, 
there the Book stands as something to be read, and the pro- 
blem is how to read it. What are its dominant lines of 
thought? 


As we have seen, the aim is not to question either causality 
or the reality of a corporeal world. These are affirmed, and 
Hume's arguings frankly assume them. There is little left to 
do, then, but to psychologize, and this is what for the most 
part Hume does do. In doing so he felt himself inspired by a 
novel idea—that just as Newton had shown that the funda- 
mental changes in the physical world can be explained by the 
principle of “ attraction ” (gravitation), so the processes of 
knowing, so far as they consist in inferring presumed fact 
from actual fact, can be explained by the principle of associa- 
lion. It was {his theme that excited him, this for which he 
élaimed originality, this by which he hoped to win fame, this 
on which he spent his heaviest labour—not the questioning of 
causality, substance, and an external world. He was sure 
that he had found a comprehensive law, and what further 
kindled his enthusiasm was that the law satisfied his empirical 
scruples: like Newton with gravitation, he could exhibit associa- 
tion as a fact of experience, without any pretence of formu- 
lating for it an occult cause. In what has recently been iden- 
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tified as Hume’s own summary of the Treatise, he says at the 
end: “If anything can entitle the author to so glorious à 
name as that of inventor, it is the use he makes of the principle 
of the association of ideas, which enters into most of his 
philosophy ”. * He did not, of course, discover this principle; 
but while Locke, for instance, had brought it in as an after- 
thought, in a later edition of the Essay, and to explain error, 
Hume uses it as a major instrument, and to account for truth. 
. His zeal, by the way, soon cooled: there is far less pressing of 
the principle in the Enquiry, and when he came to rewrite 
Book II, in which it is tiresomely pressed to the extreme, he 
reduced that Book to a very short essay (“ Of the Passions ?, 
in Four Dissertations, 1757; from 1758 onwards appended to 
the Enquiry). 

À further dominant feature is Hume’s theory of belief, in 
which also he is very self-consciously original. “ This act of 
the mind, ” he writes in Book I (part 1m, sect. 7, note), “ has 
never yet been explained by any philosopher ”, and more 
strongly in the Abstract (p. 17), “ Here is a new question 
unthought of by philosophers. ” The theory plays both a 
prominent and a basic rôle in Book I, being quite necessary to 
the account of causal inference. His usual expression of it is 
rather lame: belief is a “liveliness ” or “vivacity ” of impres- 
sions and of certain ideas, is a manner in which these present 
themselves. In other places he refers it not to these but to the 
act of apprehending them. In the Abstract (p. 19) he says 
that he is “ sensible that it is impossible by words to describe 
this feeling ”. He is thinking only of belief in matters of fact, 
in existence, not in the connections of mere ideas or in value- 
distinctions; and his point is that existence is never à part of 
the content apprehended, is not itself an idea—denying a 
hitherto unchallenged assumption, and preparing here (as also 
in his denying {hat the causal principle is analytic) a way for 
Kant. The existent is that to which what we might nowadays 
call the reality-feeling is attached. The definition, it must be 
observed, is a psychological one, not metaphysical. 

His with this theory of belief, together with the principle 


* An Abstract of a Book lately published, entiluled A Treatise of 
Human Nature, 1740. Identified as Hume’s by J. M. Keynes and 
P. Sraffa. Sec their edition, under the same title, 1938, Cambridge. 
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of association (specified in the three laws of resemblance, 


_ contiguity and causality), that he approaches the topic of 


causality. That he uses the law of causal association to explain 
the idea of causality would be a glaring petitio principii if his 
inquiry were an epistemological one. His inquiry is psycho- 
logical; and there is plainly no impropriety whatever in the 
search for the cause of the idea of causality, and also—Hume 


_emphasizes this further problem—for the cause of our belief 
in specific causal connections. I must sketch the bare outline 


of his argument in order to show how it is determined by his 
principle of association and his theory of belief. 

The problem is the idea of necessary connection—for 
Hume refuses to reduce causality to mere uniformity, and had 
he done so he would have reduced the psychological associa- 
tional law of causality to that of contiguity. On the ground 
of the theory (taken over from Locke, but greatly sharpened) 
laid down at the beginning of the Treatise, that every “ sim- 
ple ” idea is a copy of an impression (its being à copy and not 
merely a derivative is Hume’s gloss on Locke), his task is to 
find the impression that supplies the content of the idea of 
necessary connection. We do in fact have the idea; therefore 
there must be à correspondent impression. Like Locke and 
Berkeley, he cannot find the impression in sensation. Also 
like Locke he finds it in an impression of reflection, in an 
ultimate inner experience. But whereas Locke locates it in à 
sense of power, Hume finds it in à transition of attention. 
When À and B have been experienced together many times, 
the experience of either will bring before us the idea of the 
other. The transition becomes inevitable, except when inter- 
fered with by another association. Frequency of contiguity 
produces a natural, à psychological bond—a habit; and the 
reflex sense of compulsion is the impressional source and 
archetype of the idea of necessary connection. That is the 
solution of the first problem. Hume passes to the second. In 
causal inference, when we sensorily perceive À (or B) we find 
ourselves not only having the idea of B (or A), and not only 
expecting B to happen, but also believing B to exist. This is 
the point at which Hume’s theory of belief comes into play. 
Belief as reality-feeling belongs originally to impressions and 
to nothing else. It cannot be transferred by any act of will. 
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It can be communicated to ideas only by a natural process. 
This process is the associational one. When an habitual con- 
nection between À and B has been established, an impression 
of either will, besides rousing the idea of the other, infect the 
idea with the reality-feeling, with belief. The account, it will 
_be noticed, is mechanistic, somewhat analogous to what the 
physicists were saying when they spoke of the communica- 
tion of motion by impact. It is the Newtonian strain in the 
Treatise. 

Such, slightly simplified, is Hume’s most famous argu- 
ment. What it amounts to is that causal inference does not 
consist in the rational inspection of the relations of objects, 
but is a psychologically determined process; that it has no 
logical ground, but only a cause; that it is itself an instance, 
not a detection, of causality—"“the necessary connection 
depends on the inference, instead of the inference’s depending 
on the necessary connection ” (1, part mr, sect. 6). It rests 
on a twofold process of association, of content with content 
and of belief with content. 


Hume’s explanation of our belief in an external material 
world is similarly psychological. By that world we mean 
things that persist when we are not sensing them, and that 
are independent of our sensing. The persistence of things 
cannot be a datum of sense just because we are not always 
sensing them. Neither can their independence, for this is not 
in fact a part of the presented content; and if it were, it would 
be the product not of bare sensation but of an act of compari- 
son, of distinguishing between the self and a not-self—which 
is scarcely possible, since at the unreflective level we have only 
a very vague idea of the self (and at the philosophical level, 
none). Nothing is given except fleeting and subjective per- 
ceptions, and from these a world of enduring and external 
things cannot be inferred in the logical sense of this term. 
How then does the belief, which we in fact have and cannot 
discard, in such a world arise? Hume again resorts to the 
mechanism of association. A thing in its interrupted appear- 
ances to us (Hume vwrites in realistic terms because of his 
doctrine that realism is really unavoidable) gives us similar 
perceplions, which in accordance with the law of resemblance 
become associated. Now resembling associations are appre- 
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_ hended smoothly, and such smooth apprehension resembles, 
and is unreflectively felt to resemble, the steady apprehension 
of à continuing object; and this felt resemblance leads the 
imagination to fill in the gaps in presentation and to fashion 
the idea of a really continuing object. The associative force 
of resemblance thus operates in a twofold way. Further, our 
_ belief in the continuing object is also naturally, not rationally, 
produced; for in this connection the ideas are memories of 
perceptions, and memories of impressions are directly infected 
with the belief (or “ liveliness ”) that belongs primarily to 
impressions. When therefore the sequent ideas are run toge- 
ther into one idea, this idea receives the memorial belief that 
was attached to them. Once more Hume is writing in his 
mechanistic strain, though here and there the “biological ” 
note creeps into his account and confuses it, as when he speaks 
of the activity of the mind and of an original bias in our nature. 

In short, Hume gives psychologically a subjectivist 
account of our knowledge of matters of fact, while holding to 
an objectivist postulation of them. He does not conceal the 
contradiction between these two positions; on the contrary, 
he advertizes it, and ends Book I with the proclamation that it 
cannot be resolved. It is in this proclamation that his scep- 
ticism consists. In the knowledge of matters of fact reason, 
in the traditional sense of the term, does not and cannot 
operate; it is confined to the apprehension of the relations of 
ideas qua ideas, that is, of the logical affiliations of contents 
not asserted to be existents. Also in moral evaluation reason, 
again in the traditional sense of the term, has no place. The 
peculiar character of Hume's scepticism would have stood out 
more clearly if he had not allowed himself to use the term 
“ reason ” on many occasions for the process of associatively 
determined causal inference, à process which, because it is 
not logical but natural, he assigns in his more careful moments 
of writing to the imagination. It is, of course, reason in this 
shockingly loose sense that he asserts 10 be the “ slave of the 
passions ”. Reason in the strict sense “ mortifies ” them—or, 
rather, would do in a perfectly pure philosopher, which, he 
implies, no one can become. 


Hull. 


On the Nature and Significance of Hume’s Scepticism 


by Constance Maunn 


We who are admirers of Hume’s work are accustomed to 
think of him firstly as a particularly stimulating philosopher. 
He has something both suggestive and ‘illuminating to say 
about a great variety of philosophical subjects. He enlivens 
our curiosity and stirs our imagination with a penetrating 
observation, an acute comment, or a searching question. 

These engaging characteristics of Hume’s writing are 
widely acknowledged, even by those who accept little of his 
developed theory, as are some of the positive doctrines about, 
for example perception and ethics, which he wrote, albeït in 
some haste and confusion, to establish. 

I want now to turn from the specific and the particular 
in Hume’s philosophical theory, and to consider the very pro- 
blematical scepticism. It seems to me that Hume’s treatment 
of this subject, that is to say the place and manner of its intro- 
duction in his writing, is misleading. As a result his exposi- 
tion of his position, although in many ways more clearly and 
carefully expressed than anything else he wrote, has somehow 
completely failed to make the impression that he so ardently 
desired that it should. Although events compelled him sub- 
sequently to revise his opinion about the taste of the publie, 
in his youthful enthusiasm, it was, I am convinced, with his 
enlightened positive sceptical theory that he hoped to earn 
“The approbation of the Publie (which) I consider the 
greatest reward of my labours ”. Fortunately this need for 
admiration, to which he readily admits, seemed to Hume 
valuable in itself, “ a desire of fame, reputation, or a character 
with others, is so far from being blameable, that it seems 


PRE 
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inseparable from virtue, genius, capacity, and a generous or 
noble disposition. ” * 


We must hope that the ambition had the expected 


 ennobling effect on his character, for he was to be denied the 
. satisfaction of converting the vulgar from false beliefs to a 
. truer appreciation of their knowledge of the world. 


His arguments, although they prompted criticism, and 


» eventually stimulated much discussion, had little more success 


in learned circles—Hume had read widely and spent much 
time anxiously searching for justifications both for philoso- 
phical theory and for common-sense opinion, rejecting and 
reconsidering one argument after another. At last “ There 
seemed to be opened up to me a new scene of thought which 
transported me beyond measure ”. Hume worked on this 
great discovery to set out the principles which followed from 
it and which he believed would produce “ almost a total 
alteration in philosophy ”. I think that there is no doubt that 
indirectly, that is to say through some of his other specific 
philosophical theories, Humes work has produced a very con- 
siderable alteration in philosophy, but the sceptical principles 
stimulated his contemporaries, not to a new approach to phi- 
losophy, but to shocked disapproval. That some such reaction 
would almost inevitably be widespread Hume himself recog- 
nised when the first excitement of publication had evapo- 
rated. He would however, have been most profoundiy 
disturbed had he been able to foresee that in more than 
200 years after he had published this contribution to our 
understanding of how and what we know, even those philo- 
sophers who are keen advocates for his views are reluctant to 
present his fundamental principles without apology for them. 

Critics who are least responsive to Hume’s approach 
have felt justified in treating the sceptical principles as of 
minor importance. They have held that Hume’s scepticism 
was introduced only to show where one particular line of 


! philosophical investigation must lead, or else, that although 


some of his theories let to Hume to scepticism it has not à 
place in his philosophy as à whole, and is not of a nature, 
which requires us to take it very seriously. Those who 


1 Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Seût. VIII. 
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approve of this work call our attention to his specific criticisms 
of other sceptics and urge that Hume’s is a mitigated 
scepticism. 

This rather curious state of affairs seems to me not to 
have received the attention which it demands. The history 
of philosophy reveals throughout its course small groups of 
philosophers each expounding theories of à similar nature, 
but differing in detail. Philosophical criticism is concerned 
with raising objections to specific arguments or with the 
more complex process of advocating or rejecting the position | 
they are supposed to support. Hume’s sceptical theory, was, . 
as he insisted, something quite new when he published it, 
none of his contemporaries was prepared to accept it without 
reservations, and it remains unique to this day. Why is it 
then, that whilst expressing appreciation for Hume’s work, 
philosophers are not prepared to reject Hume ’s scepticism, 
nor to accept it without making qualifications for which there 
seems inadequate textual justification ? 

It is important in trying to answer this question to dis- 
tinguish between difficulties arising from the use of the word 
scepticism and difficulties arising from the unacceptability of 
the sceptical position in philosophy. The numerous passages 
in which Hume rejects scepticism are well known. “ Whoever 
has taken the pains to refute the cavils of this total scepticism, 
has really disputed without an antagonist ”.? Should it here 
be asked me, whether I sincerely assent to this argument, 
which I seem to take such pains to inculcate, and whether I 
be really one of those sceptics who hold that all is uncertain, 
and that our judgment is not in any thing possessed of any 
measures Of truth and falsehood; I should reply, that this 
question is entirelÿ superfluous, and that neither I, nor any 
other person, was ever sincerely and constantly of that 
opinion ”.* “I have surely endeavoured to refute the sceptic 
with all the force of which I am master; and my refutation 
must be allowed sincere, because drawn from the capital prin- 
ciples of my system ”.* These and other passages make it : 
clear beyond dispute that Hume rejects the conclusions of 


? Treatise, 1, Part IV, Sect. 1. 
DeDredtise ML Part AV ASeCt 
* Letter to James Balfour. 
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other sceptics.: This rejection is combined with an exposition 
of his own sceptical theories. Making every allowance for the 
frequently contradictory nature of Hume’s observations it is 
_perfectly obvious that the scepticism which he rejects is not 
the scepticism which he advocates. Nevertheless although 
- this is obvious the use of the one word in two senses, or to 
refer to two different types of sceptical theory, has led to con- 
- fusion in criticism so that we frequently read that Hume’s 
argument is thought to be, or appears to be, purely negative 
or sceptical. The one thing that is revealed perfectly clearly 
by Hume is that he agrees with other sceptics in rejecting 
much dogmatism but whereas other sceptics accept a negative 
position as the inevitable consequence of the refutation of 
dogmatic theories Hume offers us a positive scepticism. 
Whether or not we accept Hume’s positive scepticism we 
cannot understand his position unless we are prepared to 
agree that a positive scepticism is not a contradiction in terms. 
Faced with the diversion between Hume and other sceptics, 
philosophers usually talk about Hume’s “ mitigated ?” scepti- 
cism ‘ or else they write as if Hume did not give complete 
assent to his own sceptical conclusions. Both these methods 
suggest that Hume was advocating a wattered down version 
of someone else’s theory. Nothing could be more misleading. 
Hume’s sceptical theory has much in common with other 
sceptical theories but in its complete form it is unique in the 
history of philosophy. The notion of “ mitigated scepticism si 
and more especially of “ Hume’s mitigated scepticism ” seems 
to me to be unfortunate in that it disguises this fact and so is 
a menace to understanding. 

This tendency not to distinguish clearly between the theo- 
ries Hume rejects and the one he advocates, owing to the use 
of the same word in each case, is associated, in my opinion 
with the fact that any form of scepticism is distasteful to most 
people. This is a point which I think must be noted in this 
connection. As philosophers we are moved by a strong desire 
to discover truth, or to know with certainty. Both in every- 
day life and in science we are continuously seeking reliable 
information. Thus although for every day life the precision 


5 À phrase which Hume himself unfortunately introduces. 
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FRERE 


and detail which is essential to philosophy and to other bran-\ 
ches of specialised knowledge is unnecessary, we need to be, 
able to feel the assurance on which events may be anticipated \ 
and purposeful action planned. It is obvious that neïther in . 
the pursuit of knowledge, nor in the process of living, are 


these demands completely met. What is believed to be cer- 
tainly true, turns out to be false and supposedly reliable 


grounds for prediction and action frequently fail us. Despite « 
the fact that these things happen we continue to feel the » 


assurance which our contrary experiences might be expected 
to displace, and even philosophers who, for example, have 


established by reason that no inductive argument can lead to" 


a conclusion having the validity of the conclusion of deduc- 
tive reasoning, frequently return to the problem, or write as 
if it were not finally settled. Hume very frequently draws 
our attention to this condition of human nature. 

He apparently was not aware that for most of mankind 
the condition appears to be an insuperable barrier to the dis- 
passionate consideration of any form of sceptical theory. It 
is obvious that personality, individual tastes and characteristics 
are combined with intellectual factors in philosophical think- 
ing as in other matters. In my opinion in no other kinds of 
philosophical theory are these factors effective to a degree 
even comparable to the part they play in the reactions to 
sceptical theory. 

T am writing as a protagonist for Hume’s views. I believe 
his sceptical theories to be profound and illuminating and that 
they should make a valuable contribution to progress in phi- 
losophy. I would much prefer to write only of Hume’s 
explanation of his position and his reasons for it, and not at 
all of the psychology of our reactions to it. Unfortunately the 
latter seem to be an inescapable hindrance both to under- 
standing Hume’s views and to using them. 

The neglect of Hume’s sceptical theory and the treatment 
of it as a milder form of other scepticisms, express to me an 
emotional rather than an intellectual response. Scepticism 
threatens our assurance and so is distasteful to us. We cannot 
completely reject the possibility that there is truth in it so we 
make the situation a little less uncomfortable by talk of 
“mitigation ”. This is an expedient for quieting our fears 
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_ and protecting our self-esteem. It also blurrs our under- 
“standing. 

What sceplicism is, or means, is something which we 
_perhaps hardly begin to understand, but it is in some sense, 
or in some part, either true and significant, or it is not so. 
. Mitigation is not a resolution of this issue. Hume both 
. thought and wrote confusedly, inconsistently, and without 
. -sufficient care on many matters, but temperamentally, emo- 
tionally and intellectually he was whole-hearted. For no 
philosopher is the mitigation of an unpopular doctrine less 
appropriate or less necessary. 


x 
* * 


In the Appendix to the Treatise, in which Hume sets out 
to remedy the defect of some expressions which were not well 
chosen in the main body of the text, he confesses that he 
knows not how to correct, nor to render consistent, his 
former opinions about personal identity, adding. “If this 
be not a good general reason for scepticism, it is at least a 
sufficient one (if I were not already abundantly supplied) for 
me to entertain a diffidence and modesty in all my decisions ”. 

This observation is of special interest because it is, I 
think, the only occasion in his philosophical work that Hume 
writes of scepticism in this sense. Scepticism here is, of 
course, à form of doubting what he has a strong inclination 
to believe, or what he supposes he has good reasons for 
believing. It suggests the attitude of doubt and uncertainty 
which might justify J. S. Mills’ reference to Hume as ‘the 
profoundest negative thinker on record ” and such suggestions 
as that his philosophy is sterile, a threat to religious belief, 
and to common-sense. This light-hearted aside will only 
mislead those who have already read this view into the main 
body of the text, where Hume uses the word sceplicism to 
refer not to vague doubts and uncertainties, not to restraint 
from dogmatism, but to a positive epistemological theory. 

Our indulgence of the inclination to shun the occurences 
which in everyday life, in science and in philosophy, suggest 
sceptical problems is reflected in language, which is totally 
inadequate to express both briefly and unambigiously even 
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what Hume himself said still less for explanation and criticism 
of his views. The defficiency in number and variety of words , 
with which to speak of these matters inevitably leads to con- 
fusion. Both by derivation and by usage scepticism relates to 
knowledge, that is to say a sceptical theory tells us of some- 
thing which might be or might be supposed to be an object of 
knowledge that it cannot be known. This is to put the matter 
very vaguely and I think it is sometimes forgotten that no 
sceptical theory has any meaning except in relation to some 
theory of knowledge—that is to say there is no sense in saying 
we cannot know something unless we first set some standards 
of what knowing is, and make some claims for some things 
that they can be known. This forgetfulness results in the 
supposition that there is one sceptical theory which has been 
stated once and for all, except for minor variations in expres- 
sion. Ï want to protest most emphatically against this view; 
both because I believe it to be false, and because I believe that 
only if we reject it can we appreciate the value and function 
of Hume’s views in philosophy. Any one theory of know- 
ledge gives place for a variety of different sceptical theories 
which may or may not be mutually exclusive and which may 
or may not be true. New theories of knowledge give new 
scope for sceptical theory. Hume’s open minded, liberal, 
tolerant and enquiring approach to philosophical problem 
eminently qualified him to be the first exponent of the use of 
scepticism, both critically, and as a positive doctrine, in phi- 
losophical progress. It is a measure of our failure to appre- 
ciate his work, and to learn from it, that he remains the only 


One. 


% 
* * 


The title of Section 11 Part IV of the Treatise “ Of Scep- 
ticism with regard to the Senses ” is deceiving. Certainly this 
is a field for sceptical enquiry in which language con- 
spicuously fails us. So also does Hume. The first reaction to 
reading this section is astonishment that anyone so firmly 
convinced in his sceptical position, and so ardent to persuade 
others of its validity, should hope to do so with such a con- 
glomeration of confusions, contradictions and inconsistencies, 
that at the end we are not only uncertain what he wishes to 
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establish, but are even in doubt what problem or problems 


he is writing about. The ommission of most of what he 
writés here from the Enquiry suggests that Hume eventually 
recognised in this section the undue haste of which he 
later repented. 

There is little to be learned from attempting to balance 


one ill-considered verbal expression against another, and it 


seems better to try to discover the general purpose of Hume’s 
argument in the course of this section in relation to the rest 
of what he writes. 

In saying that language fails us here, I meant that if, as 
we usually do, we use the word scepticism always to express 
the fact that there is something we do not or cannot know, 
then it is not applicable to sensing, or for that matter, to 
perceiving. It is of course, applicable to beliefs about sensing 
or perceiving. For example, if someone says “ I know that 
my perceptions are distinct and persistent existents AOL 
know that sensation is caused by external objects ” or * I know 


that my perception represent external persistent objects ”, we 


ne à 


can express one form of scepticism by retorting that he does 
not know these things. In so doing we express an opinion 
about a believing, not about a sensing or a perceiving. If this 
is all Hume intends to do, there is no particular purpose in 
distinguishing between scepticism with regard to the senses 
and scepticism with regard to reason. 

If there is scepticism with regard to the senses then it is 
different from scepticism about beliefs about sensing or per- 
ceiving, and from doubting when we might feel sure. Unfor- 
tunately we have no means of referring briefly to this dis- 
tinction and so many critics have written as though Hume’s 


_ two theories can be treated as one. Whether or not it is 


appropriate to express scepticism in any particular connection 
depends on what the theory of knowledge is in terms of which 
the statement is made. Not only was Hume positive in his 
sceptical attitude in the ways Î have already indicated above, 
but he is here writing in terms of positive views about what 
we know, which he does not express. He does in one footnote 
to the Treatise® maintain that conception, judgment and 


8 Book 1, Part III, Sect. VII. 
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reasoning all resolve themselves into particular ways of con- 
ceiving an object ”. An elaboration of this statement, or 
some alternative account of the matter, is essential to show, 


how scepticism can be applied to an experience which is not 


a knowing experience. Unfortunately Hume does not give it. 
Nevertheless it seems to me that the experiences referred to in 
scepticism with regard to the senses and to reason are quite 


different, that Hume recognised this, and that the theories in, 


question are mutually independant. 

Hume’s failure to distinguish, both in writing and in 
thought, between sensations and perceptions, is a tiresome 
recurring obstacle to smooth progress in his own exposition 
and in criticism ofit. I think it is safe to say that Hume was 
quite unaware of any necessity to distinguish perception and 
sensation so that his argument is seriously confused by the 
fact that the two words are used indiscriminately for the 
different experiences and, more unfortunately, that the expe- 
riences so referred to are supposed by Hume to have charac- 
teristics, some of which are appropriate to the one and some 
to the other. 


Hume vwrites, for example, “ We may observe that all. 


sensations are felt by the mind, such as they really are ”. 
“They convey to us nothing but a single perception ”. If 
this were all Hume meant by sensation I submit that it is non- 
sense to talk about scepticism with regard to the senses. 
Aîter one very unfortunate remark about senses conveying 
impressions of figure, bulk, motion and solidity (which are 
manifestiy complex perceptions not given simply in sensa- 
tion), Hume proceeds to talk of perceptions, hardly using the 
word sensation again. His scepticism might well have begun 
to work on his own assumption that the mountains, houses, 
trees, bird, table and books to which he refers are “ felt by the 
mind, such as they really are ”, but in fact his scepticism with 
regard to the senses does not require us to doubt that these 
complex perceptions are presented by the senses, but to doubt 


the perceptual experience; it would more properly be 


described as scepticism with regard to perception. 
This scepticism relates to the fact of experience variously 


described by Hume “ The vulgar... attribute a distinct con- 


tinued existence {o the very things they feel or see ”; “ Almost 
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all mankind uninterruptedly take their perceptions to be their 


_only objects, and suppose that the very being which is 
 intimately present to the mind, is the real body or material 


existence ”, “ that our perceptions are our only objects, and 


continue identically and uninterruptedly the same in all their 


. interrupted appearances ”. It consists in the denial that our 


perceptions are distinct continued existences. This in itself is 
clear enough. The confusions arise owing to the careless use 
of language and to the contradictory statements which occur 
in Hume’s account of what causes induce us to believe in this 
way, to which this chapter is mainly devoted. 

It would not be relevant to my purpose to pursue the 
account of how it is we come to believe in the independant 
and continued existence of our impressions. I want only to 
emphasis that Hume’s account is an account of how we per- 
ceive as we do. Throughout this particular enquiry Hume 
repeatedly uses words which suggest that the problem is 
“ Why do we believe as we do?” As if we believed for a 
reason, for example “ What causes induce us to believe... P ” 
“the vulgar … attribute® a distinct continued existence ” 
but this must be regarded as a manner of writing only. The 
idea that we attribute any characteristic, or have a distinct 
belief, is incompatible with Hume’s main contention that 
“ Nature has not left this to [our] choice, and has doubtless 
esteemed it an affair of too great importance, to be trusted to 
our uncertain reasonings and speculations. ” 

In connection with this point it should be noticed that 
discussion of what Hume regards as the philosophical view is 
out of place in this chapter. The theory that ‘“ everything 
which appears to the mind is nothing but a perception, and is 
interrupted and dependent on the mind ” is a theory which 
may or may not be believed, it is not a Way We feel about our 
perceptions; it is arrived at by a reasoning process, We are 
not conditioned to think so by Nature, habit, custom or 
experience. It is not a theory to which scepticism with regard 
to the senses properly applies. 

Scepticism with regard to the senses relates not to à belief 
or opinion but to the nature of the perceptual experience. 


7 My italics. 
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This experience can be -analysed and one element in it 
experienced as a belief,—namely the belief that the perception 
has a distinct independent existence. It does not appear as a 
belief in the experience but if it is expressed as à belief 
we assent to it. This belief, according to Hume, cannot 
be justified on any system, or, if we wish to put it so, percep- 
tion is deceptive. Hume himself points out the doubt “ arises 
naturally from a profound and intense reflection on those 
subjects, it always increases the further we carry our reflec- 
tions, whether in opposition or conformity to it ”. 

The confusions in Hume’s exposition of this theory seems 
to me only to increase the difficulty of understanding it, they 
are not serious. The conclusion of his argument “ Careless- 
ness and inattention alone can afford us any remedy. For this 
reason I rely entirely upon them. ” I find disappointing, and 
perhaps a little unworthy of a philosopher so ready to pursue 
his investigation so far. It should not, it seems, be eternally 
impossible for profound and intense reflection to produce an 
adequate statement or expression of, something which for 
Hume is fundamental in our experiencing and inescapable for 
epistemological theory not, as some philosophers would have 
us belief, a rather ineffectual joke. 


* 
* * 


Scepticism with regard to the senses is a theory of a very 
high degree of philosophical abstraction and we must not 
make the mistake of supposing that because it relates to 
elements in experience which are in one sense simple, it is 
simple to understand. On the contrary, anyone writing about 
this theory must be concerned more with explanation than 
with attempting to produce conviction, and one who reads 
more with understanding than with acceptance or rejection. 
Explanation is difficult because language serves us ill in this 
connection and understanding of the theory does not, in such 
cases, necessarily follow understanding the words which 
describe it. Some expertness in thinking about abstract sub- 
jects is indispensable to a clear conception of the theory, 
and also, I think, in this particular case, considerable effort 
and practice in thinking oneself into Hume’s position. Hume’s 
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_ assurance that when he leaves his study to make merry with 


his friends he puts aside his sceptical beliefs is both amusing 
and illuminating. Although for many philosophers and for 
many philosophical theories, Hume’s theory must be non- 
sense, there seems no reason to assume that most of us have 


: minds so inflexible or so tethered by the bonds of our own 


conviction, that we are unable by practice and attention, if 


not simultaneously to feel that our perceptions are indepen- 


dent existents, and to believe that they are not, at least to 
school ourselves to awareness that there cannot be incompati- 
bility between feeling and believing, even though there is an 
appearance of it. This synthesis of the feelings which are part 
of our nature on the one hand, and beliefs, which are the 
conclusion of a simple reasoning process, on the other hand, 


> was one which Hume had himself failed to achieve or he 


would not have considered it necessary to be on the defensive 
about the occasion for sceptical theory. 

Scepticism with regard to reason, at least in some part, 
is quite different. It is not so difficult to understand, and the 
arguments for it are such that any plain man might be per- 
suaded either to accept or to reject it. 

Epistemological theories about what can and cannot be 
known are in part, or from one aspect, verbal, but they are 
not verbal in a trivial way. Selecting and defining the 
sphere in which the word * knowledge ” can be appropriately 
applied within our experience is an indispensable contribu- 
tion to providing the structure within which differences of 
opinion on details can be formulated and discussed. Hume 
chooses to say that we can only know what we can be certain 
about. 

His account of what we can be certain about is not very 
satisfactory. He both fails firmly to adhere to the clear dis- 
tinction between perception apprehensions and object appre- 
hensions which his theory of scepticism with regard to the 
senses requires, and also to give an adequate and unobjection- 
able account of the relations of ideas which can be known, or 
of which we are certain. These deficiencies need not, how- 
ever, WOITY US NOW. 

Though the details may be incompletely worked out it is 
easy to recognise in principle, the distinction between rela- 
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tions of ideas and matters of fact. There is a sense in which 
the verbal decision to use the word “ knowledge ” to apply to. 
apprehension of relations of ideas and not to apprehension of, 
matters of fact, is, or implies, a sceptical theory. 1 believel 
that some philosophers object to restricting the use of, the 
word “ knowledge ” in this way and this objection is one ofs, 
the things I had in mind in saying that although a verbal, | 
theory it is not a trivial one. For my part I approve of thiss 
sestriction because I think it enables us to distinguish clearly” 
between one sceptical theory referred to, or defined by, this 
restriction, which is of purely epistimological interest, on the 
one hand, and what I regard as the sceptical theory Hume was 
anxious lo propound on the other. This is scepticism about 
our beliefs and our assurance, it is a theory about which both « 
philosophers and plain men have opinions and may be open 
to persuasion, and perhaps even conviction. In everyday life 
we invariably say that we know, or are certain about, what in 
Hume’s terminology is a matter for belief or assurance. 
Although the question whether or not the word “ knowledge ” 
should be used to refer to firm convictions or assurances may 
be important for epistemologists it does not matter at all in 
everyday life. The use here is merely customary and has no 
philosophical significance. The point at issue is whether or 
not the firm assurance that we feel, and that we suppose to # 
be justifiable, is so. Hume’s scepticism with regard to reason 
is designed to establish and persuade us that it is not. 


When examining Hume’s epistemological theory as a 
whole it is important to remember that Hume uses both the 
word “ belief ” and the phrase “ goes beyond the evidence of 
the senses ” in two different senses. As I have previously 
written, there is one sense of belief in which the word is : 
used to name that particular attitude or manner in which all 
plain men do in fact apprehend most of their perceptions, and 
which might be described by saying that they believe those 
perceptions to be external independent existences, or objects. 
This particular kind of belief is associated with a certain 
characteristic of the perceptions themselves which Hume calls 
force and vivacity, with the reservation that these words are : 
used in a metaphorical sense. Writing about himself in “ An 
Abstract of a Treatise of Human Nature ” Hume says “ He 
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seems sensible that ’tis impossible by words to describe this 


feeling, which everyone must be conscious of in his own 
breast. He calls it sometimes a stronger conception, some- 
times a more lively, a more vivid, a firmer, or a more intense 
conception. ” 


There is another sense of ‘ belief ” which refers to the 


feeling experienced when we expect, or make predictions. 


his is quite independent of the first sense. We can both 
believe propositions about independent persistent objects or 
perception, and about ideas. Although Hume does not dis- 
tinguish these two uses of “ belief ” he reveals quite clearly 
that the feeling of the mind in the one case is different from 
the feeling in the other. In scepticism with regard to the 
senses, which disputes the validity of the first kind of believ- 
ing, Hume states facts about our experiences without expecting 
to be able to induce anyone to think or feel differently, and 


* without in fact, being able to feel differently himself. In 


+ 


scepticism with regard to reason, although Hume obviously 
did not expect to be able to change our habits of expectation, 
he fervently hoped to make us see things in à new light and to 
throw open new ways of banishing illusion and error. 

The objects of reasoning are for Hume, either relations 
of ideas or matter of fact. This distinction in Hume’s exposi- 
tion gives rise to certain epistemological problems which need 
not concern us here. It is sufficiently clear what he means. 
As we have already observed, relations of ideas can be known. 
Our knowledge of them is a priori, and they can be demon- 
strated. Some matters of fact can also be known (though 
clearly not in the same way) namely what is revealed in 
immediate experience. Apart from those matters of fact now 
being immediately experienced the contrary of every matter 
of fact is always possible, therefore they cannot be demon- 
strated. That is to say we cannot know any particular pro- 
positions about future impressions of occurences, nor, though 


| Hume does not go into this problem, any general propositions. 


Experience “ can be allowed to give direct and certain infor- 
mation of those precise objects only, and that precise period 
of time, which fall under its cognisance ?”. 

This doctrine calls in questions not only what, in 
Hume’s views, is a misconception of the concept of know- 
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ledge and a misuse of it in everday life, but also our claim to 
have grounds for, or justification for, our beliefs. Neither 
reason nor perceptual experience can justify matter of fact 
deduction or prediction. The mind assents to causal state- 
ments or predictions not in response to argument, as We 
usually suppose, but is “ induced by some other principle of 
equal weight and authority ”. This principle is Custom ors, 
Habit. The word Custom is used to point out a principle 
of human nature which we must perhaps accept as ultimate 
without being able to explain it. 

It seems to me a weakness in Hume’s exposition that 
when he writes most clearly and emphatically about the 
importance and function of Custom he fails to emphasis that 
it is the belief in what we predict that is fundamental in 
epistemology. In other words if we examine any instance of 
prediction, for example “ If I hold my finger in the flame of 
this burning match it will blister ”, we first of all reject the 
commonsense view that what is predicted is known by rea- 
soning, we then discover that when the claim for reasoned 
support is discredited we still feel assurance, and we admit 
this feeling of belief and assurance to be an ultimate fact in 
human nature. The theory of the principle of custom in 
human nature is an explanation of the belief. The sceptical 
solution of his doubts in Section V of the Enquiry, makes 
it appear that we could begin with custom, I suggest that the 
account of habit or custom would explain nothing were it « 
not for the fact (hat, even if we agree that our belief cannot 
be defended by argument, we still continue to believe. 


% 
*x * 


It is a common practice of philosophers who have either 
not understood, or not responded sympathetically, to Hume’s 
views, to use what to me, are at least misleading presentations, 
if not complete travesties of them, to illuminate by contrast : 
either their own opinions, or those of philosophers whom 
they appreciate. The false impression must be distressing 
to Hume’s admirers, but at the same time it is very interesting 
to see that even those who cannot, or will not, understand 
what he had to say, still find it a useful foil. Scepticisms, 


+ 
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and there could be many of them, are both positive epistem- 


ological theories and critical philosophies. As positive theo- 
ries they will never command much support, but in their 
critical aspect they have à unique function in philosophical 
development. They could be, and I think should be, the 
touchstone by which more positive philosophical doctrines 
become progressive rather than dogmatic. Hume’s sceptical 
theories have fulfilled this function extensively, but a mis- 


statement, or a misleading statement, of his views can, unfor- 


tunately, add complacency to conviction. 
I would like to end this article on a topical note. Some 
recent broadcasters in England have been able to use what 


® seem to me distortions of Hume’s opinions for the embellish- 


ment of other theories, a correction being, at the moment, 
unfashionable. Scepticism in its positive form will, as I have 
said, never be widely fashionable or popular, but scepticism 
in it’s critical aspect is the only philosophy which is never 
out of date, and never irrelevant. It is disturbing that 
another seriously sceptical philosophy does not appear more 
often, and this should enhance our respect for the man who 
had both the insight and the courage “to give us a notion 
of the imperfections and narrow limits of human under- 


» 


standing. 


Fittleworth (Sussex). 


Hume on induction 


by D. G. C. MacaBs 


1. HUME’S ATTITUDE TO LOGIC 

Hume does not use the term “ induction ”. I think this 
is because it is a logician’s word, and Hume does not think 
that logic has much to do with our knowledge of matters of 
fact. He insists that matters of fact are never demonstrable. 

In the Treatise, Part III, Sect. XV, he gives a set of rules 
by which to judge of causes and effects. These he describes 
as a “logic”; but he italicises the word, and adds some 
derogatory remarks about the uselessness of the rules and 
precepts devised by our “scholastic headpieces and logicians ”. 
The rules which he himself gives in this section are said in 
Sect. XIII to be “ formed on the nature of our understanding, 
and on our experience of its operations in the judgements we 
form concerning objects ”. 

I do not think this attitude of Hume’s is confined to the 
principles of empirical reasoning. Even when he is con- 


sidering our knowledge of “ relations of ideas ”, such as: 


mathematical knowledge, he uses extremely few technical 
terms of logic. There too his concern is to describe how our 
minds work, not to prove theorems by deduction from prin- 
ciples taken on trust. This attitude is derived, I think, from 
Locke’s attack on innate principles in Book I of the Essay. 
Locke’s point was that the principles of logic and epistemology 
are not sacrosanct eternal truths, functioning as starting points 
for the acquisition of knowledge. They are either late and 
learned discoveries of the pure or empirical sciences, or else 
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philosopher’s descriptions of the way in which the pure or 
empirical thinking is done. 

Thus for Hume the principle of non-contradiction des- 
cribes how we “ conceive ideas according to propositions ” 
À self-contradictory proposition is one in which some of the 
words, by their customary use, prevent the conception of the 
“very ideas which the other words lead us to conceive. No set 
of ideas accords with the whole proposition. * The principle 
‘that every event has a cause, and that there is no chance in 
the world, is a comparatively late generalisation established 
by the advance of the empirical sciences. * The principle that 
the unobserved resembles the observed is a description of the 
way in which we and the animals form our expectations, a. 
way biologically necessary to survival so long as we live in à 

| regular world. *. 

The philosopher, according to Hume, should describe the 
way our minds work, and make his logical principles accord 
whit that description. He should not start by assuming prin- 
ciples, and from them derive lessons about how we should 
think and theorems about the world. 


9. JUSTIFICATION AND SCEPTICISM 


It is often thought that such a philosophy holds out no 
hope of justifying our convictions and leads inevitably to 
scepticism. On this topic I wish to make three points: First 
that Hume’s way of philosophising does permit à sort of 
justification. Secondly that it leads to a kind of scepticism 
which Hume rightly approves. Thirdly that Hume is often 
led to another kind of scepticism, which he affects to tolerate, 
though it is intolerable, and which is always due to a mistake 
. in his reasoning. 

(I) The kind of justification which even a Humean phi- 
losophy can provide for our convictions is as follows. The 
: ways of thinking employed by scientists and enlightened 
» common-sense are just those we in fact use in common life, 


1 Treatise, Part III, Sect. VII. 
2 Treatise, Part III, Sect. XII. : 
s Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, Sect. IX, footnote. 
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and whose conclusions nothing will prevent us from believing. 1 
They are moreover self-confirmatory; using them we come to, 
the conclusion that both we and the animals do use them. 1 
Finally no one can suggest any other ways in which we could 
do what we want to do, i.e. communicate intelligibly, make 
predictions that are not wholly arbitrary, and become wiser 
by experience. * 

(ID) The kind of scepticism which Hume rightly 
approves is distrust of metaphysical dogmatism; of demon- 
strations of the immortality of the soul, the existence of God, 
or of how the world began (or, for that matter, of demonstra-s 
tions of the non-existence of God or the soul). According to 
Hume the justification of rational procedures is our con- 
fidence in the conclusions they lead to in common life. When 
they are applied beyond the realm of common life they lose 
this support and can no longer be trusted. 

(IT) The kind of scepticism that Hume affects to tolerate, 
though it is intolerable, is that which arises when he finds 
that our natural ways of thinking turn out to be self-refuting 
or to lead to consequences we cannot accept. This happens 
with regard to our knowledge of the external world, * the 
“ continual diminution ” of all probabilities, ending in “ total 
extinction ”, which occurs when we keep on estimating the 
probability of our being mistaken, * and the dilemma in 
which Hume finds himself concerning personal identity. * Of 
the mistake which leads to Hume’s “ total opposition betwixt 
our senses and our reason ” regarding the nature of external 
objects I shall speak later. The mistakes leading to the other 
two paradoxes fall outside the scope of this article. 


3. HUME'’S DESCRIPTION OF EMPIRICAL REASONING 


I want to pick out for discussion three points in Hume’s! 
long and complex description of empirical reasoning. First 


“ The self-confirmatoriness of “ valid ” epistemological principles is 
ie by Bertrand Russell in Human Knowledge, its scope and limits, 
P. ; 

This kind of justification is worked out in detail for induction 
by W. C. Kneale Probability and Induction, Part IV. 

* Treatise, Part IV, Sects. II and IV. 

T Ibid., Sect. I. 

 Treatise, Appendix. 
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_ his contention that this reasoning does not depend on an idea 
of objective necessary connexion, for we have no such idea. 
Secondly his contention that it depends on habitual associa- 
tion of ideas. Thirdly his contention that it depends on a 
congenital habit, a kind of instinct which we share with the 
animals, which makes us “ transfer the known to the un- 
known ” *, and proceed upon the “ presumption of à resem- 
blance between those objects of which we have had experience, 
and those of which we have none ” *. I shall maintain that 
the first contention is correct, the second inadequate, and the 
third, which arises from the inadequacy of the second, con- 
tains an ambiguity which leads Hume to incorporate in his 
account of sense-perception a procedure which properly 
belongs to induction, and so vitiates his account of both. 

(1) On a casual reading of Sections VI and XIV of the 
Treatise one may think there is an inconsistency between 
them. In the former he seems to allow that things may have 
real essences, in virtue of which one of them may depend 
upon another, but that we cannot “ penetrate ” into these 
essences, but are confined to the sensible appearances, which 
manifest no such dependences, only constant conjunction. In 
the latter he maïntains that this supposition is nonsensical. 
Since all our ideas are derived from our impressions—we have 
no innate ideas—“ we have no adequate idea of power or 
efficacy in any object; since neither in body nor in spirit, 
neither in superior nor inferior natures are We able to discover 
one single instance of it ”. 

On closer serutiny we find that the inconsistency is only 
apparent. In Section VI Hume professes himself unwilling to 
“ anticipate what I shall have occasion to remark afterwards 
_concerning the idea we form of power and efficacy ”, and 
willing to admit “ that the production of one object by another 
in any one instance implies a power ”. He is content to argue 
that, even granting this, we have no means of knowing that 
the powers and mutual dependences of things will not 
change, or that similar appearances spring from similar 
objects with similar powers. Real essences and powers in 


€ 


° Enquiry, Sect. IX, footnote. 
10 Treatise, Part III, Sect. VI. 
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things, being undiscoverable, cannot help in reasoning Ccon- 
cerning matters of fact, nor are they necessary; for constant 
conjunction of appearances, says Hume, is quite sufficient to 
make us draw inferences, e.g. from flame to heat, in com- 
mon life. We do it “ without any further ceremony ”, i.e., 
I take it, without bothering about real essences and their 
powers. 

Having thus shewn that a belief in real essences and 
powers is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition of 
empirical inference, but that constant conjunction of appear- 
ances is both, Hume is in a position to move on in Sect. XIV 
to the second stage of his argument, in which he shows that 
the true basis of the ideas of power and necessity is the feeling 
of mental constraint which attends an habitual transition from 
an impression to an idea associated by constant conjunction 
with it, and consequently that to speak of power and necessity 
as an objective property of real things is to talk nonsense. 

The two stages of the argument are clearly separated in 
the Enquiry, the first stage being given in Sect. IV, the second 
in Sects. V and VII. 

I believe Hume to be right in his view that we have no 
idea of objective necessity in things. First we must note that 
what is required is not merely power and energy in things, 
which might change or be intermittent, but the sort of necessity 
which involves regularity of operation according to a “ law ”. 
In the second place I have yet to hear an intelligible account 
of the necssity that constrains objects to obey the laws of 
nature. The laws describe how in observed cases they do 
behave, and how we believe they have behaved and will be- 
have in unobserved cases. Further than that we cannot go: 
If you say they behave thus because God decrees it, I ask why 
there are no disobedient creatures (other than Lucifer and 
man). If you say because God is omnipotent, either that is a 
new description of behaviour, stating that things do and will 
in fact obey the will of God, or it expresses a mystery, some- 
thing of which we have no idea, or at least, as Hume says, no 
‘’adequate idea ”. 

The problem at issue is the nature of what logicians call 
“ modal propositions ”, e.g. “S may be P ”, “ S must be P ”. 
Whether Hume’s positive account of their meaning is correct 
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- or not, it is certainly, as he sees, a mistake to regard them as 


Gare AAC 


a kind of assertoric proposition, i.e. of the form “S is P ”, in 
which P signifies a peculiar sort of attribute, a “ power ”. 

(1H) Hume maintains that only when we have expe- 
rienced a frequent or constant conjunction between objects or 
events of à certain kind are we disposed to make an inference 


- from the one to the other, and that when we are disposed to 


do so, we say there is a necessary connexion, or causal rela- 
tionship, whether direct or indirect. He then asks what is 
“the principle which determines ” us to make such infer- 
ences. His answer is “ Custom or Habit ”. He then gives 
what amounts to a definition of habit. “ Wherever the repeti- 
tion of any particular act or operation produces a propensity 
to renew the same act or operation, without being impelled 
by any reasoning or process of the understanding, we always 
say that this propensity is the effect of Custom ”. 

Now this definition of habit does not qualify it to explain 
exactly what Hume wants it to explain. If, after perceiving 
flame and heat together on a series of occasions, I expect heat 
on the appearance of flame, I am not “ renewing the same 
act or operation ”. What I did repeatedly before was to 
perceive heat; what I now do is to expect it. 

I can think of two answers Hume might make to this 
objection. 

(a) He might say, “ expecting heat is the same act as 


_ feeling heat, but performed in a different manner. Given a 


certain set of affections of the sense-organs S;, by an original 
propensity I form a representation of heat. If S; is constantly 
accompanied by another set of affections S;, I will, after a 
time, acquire a propensity to form the representation of heat, 
given S, without S. This is what I call custom, and you, in 
your modern jargon call a “ conditioned reflex ”. The only 
intrinsic difference between the original and the habitual 
representation of heat is that the former is more vivacious ?”. 

(b) He might say, “ The act which by repetition becomes 
habitual is the formation of a vivid idea of heat. On each 
occasion on which I see a flame, that impression revives the 


_ idea of heat, which is associated with it by contiguity, and 


1 Enquiry, Sect. V, Part I. 
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imparts to it a share of its vivacity. Since heat is the only 
impression that is constantly conjoined with flame, the idea 
of heat will be the only idea that is revived and enlivened by 
every appearance of flame. The transition to this vivid idea 
will therefore become habitual, in a way that the transition to 
the ideas of occasional and accidental accompaniments of 
flame will not ”. 

Whichever answer Hume gave, there would be à further 
difficulty. The idea of heat is, according to him, but a copy 
of a past impression of heat. Why should this idea be taken 
not merely as a copy of a past impression, but also as a repre- 
sentation of what is about to happen now? It is “ enlivened ”, 
and so becomes a belief; but why is it not a memory belief, 
but en expectation ? 

Neither the principle of association of ideas nor the prin- 
ciple of habit can enable Hume’s doctrine of impressions and 
ideas to provide an account of expectation, or, more generally, 
of belief other than memory belief. And it is to fill this gap 
that Hume is compelled to produce the “ presumption of a 
resemblance between those objects of which we have had 
experience and those of which we have had none ”, the “ sup- 
position that the future resembles the past ” *, which he says 
is founded on à habit by which “ we transfer the known to 
the unknown ”. Hume is vague on the origin of this habit. 
Sometimes he refers to it as “ a species of instinct or mechani- 
cal power, that acts in us unknown to ourselves ” *, some- 
times as a “ general habit ” which we “ acquire when we 
have lived any time and have been accustomed to the uni- 
formity of nature ” “. Elsewhere he speaks of a “ kind of 
pre-established harmony between the course of nature and the 
succession of our ideas ”. This “ correspondence... so neces- 
sary to the subsistence of our species ” is effected by “ cus- 
tom ”. * The view towards which he seems to be moving is 
one most conveniently put in biological terms, that the ten- 
dency to expect repetitions of what has repeatedly occurred is 
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? Trealise, Part II, Sect. XII. 
18 Enquiry, Sect. IX. 

M Jbid., footnote. 

5 Enquiry, Sect. V, Part II. 
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the most general and indispensable adaptation of living orga- 
nisms to an environment subject to laws. 

(IT) For brevity, I shall refer to the presumption, which 
Hume formulates in the several ways quoted in the preceding 
paragraph, as the presumption that the unobserved resembles 
the observed. 

There is, as I have said, an ambiguity in the presumption. 
Is it a presumption about the pattern of impressions, accord- . 
ing to which we expect the same conjunctions and sequences 
of impressions as we have received in the past, or is it a 
genuine “ principle of samples ”, which assumes the indepen- 
dent existence of real things and tells us that there is a 
similarity between those which we have observed and those 
which we have not? 

Hume’s attempts to explain the presumption in terms of 
the machinery of association, the enlivenment of ideas by 
impressions, and customary transitions from impressions to 
ideas, can surely only pretend to explain it if taken in the 
former sense. And according to this account of empirical 
reasoning, we learn nothing of the real world, only lessons 
about the order of appearances. And in Section VI of the 
Treatisé Part III, Hume seems to be saying that this is so, and 
therefore, if things really do have powers, we can know 
nothing of them. 

But from many other passages it is plain that Hume 
thought of the presumption in the second sense. “À man 
finding a watch or any other machine in a desert island, 
would conclude that there had once been men in that 
island ”.** These men are unobserved by the finder of the 
watch, and may never be observed by him. Again, when 
natural philosophers “ form a maxim, that the connexion 
betwixt all causes and effects is equally necessary, and that its 
seeming uncertainty in some instances proceeds from the 
secret opposition of contrary causes ? ” they are plainly 
inferring a certain character of unobserved things, to wit their 
regularity, from the observed regularity of things they have 
been able to observe with accuracy. 


15 Enquiry, Sect. IV, Part I. 
17 Treatise, Part IT, Sect. XII. 
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Let us now examine the presumption in this second sense, 
in order to discover what is the least that must be presumed, 
and then see where, if anywhere, we find an account of this 
minimum presumption in Hume’s philosophy. 

Let us suppose that all observed A’s have been B. What 
must be presumed in order to infer that all A’s are B? 

We can represent the situation thus : 
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The line T represents the time at which the observations 
began. The line P; represents the present. O means observed. 
The number of the unobserved As is of course unknown. 

Let us confine ourselves at first to the A’s between T and 
P,. What justifies us in thinking that they are all probably B? 

One answer that someone will certainly produce is that if 
more than a very few were not B, then the odds would be 
very heavy against an A that is not B remaining unobserved; 
therefore, by inverse probability, the odds are against there 
being A’s that are not B. 

Now, quite apart from any technical difficulties about the 
theorem of inverse probability, Hume himself has an answer 
to this suggestion. A statement of mathematical odds merely 
states the fraction yielded by the number of logically possible 
combinations of a given set of states of affairs which entail the 
truth of à given proposition, divided by the total number of 
logically possible combinations of those states of affairs. And 
Hume points out that there is no reason why the events should 
happen according to the superior number of chances. * There 
is no reason Why the proportion of observed A’s that are B 
should be the same as the proportion of A’s that are B. 

Normally we rely on “ experience ” to tell us whether an 
event is of à kind that usually turns out according to the 
mathematical odds or not. The falls of a die do, the results of 
horse-races do not, nor do the hands dealt with packs of cards 
shuffled by certain people. 


18 Trealise, Part III, Sect. XI. 
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But this “ experience ” will itself consist of an inductive 
generalisation in which we infer, for instance, from the be- 
haviour of certain observed dice to the behaviour of all dice. 
This path leads to a vicious regress. 

Let us return then to our original situation and see what 
logic can tell us. 

Either the proportion of the A’s that are B is similar to the 

proportion of the observed A’s that are Boritis not. Ifitis, 
then all or nearly all the A’s are B. If it is not, then either 
the A’s that are not B are never observed, or they are some- 
times observed. Since no A’s that are not B have been 
observed, the latter alternative can be ruled out. We are there- 
fore left with the alternatives, either all the A’s are B, or the 
ÀA’s that are not B are unobserved. In the latter case there is 
a law or rule, in a purely finite and extensional sense, con- 
necting being an A that is not B between T and P, with being 
unobserved. 

But if there is such a law, either it connects just being an 
À that is not B with being unobserved, or it connects being 
an À that has some other character ® and is not B with being 
unobserved. ; 

We can therefore say that either 


(a) all A’s between T and P; are B 

(b) or all such As that are not B are unobserved 

(c) or all such A’s that are not B are ® and are un- 
observed. 


This seems to be as far as mere logic can take us. If we 
wish to extend even this disjunctive generalisation to A’s 
before T or after P,, we must make a presumption of similarity 
between states of affairs in different periods of time, which 
has no logical justification, as Hume never tires of pointing 
out. The same presumption is required in order to extend the 
results of observations made after P;, revealing, say, A’s that 
are Ÿ and never B, to A'’s existing before P;, so that we can 
say of the latter that had they been Y they would probably 
not have been B. | 

Furthermore, there will also be a region of space within 
which our observations took place, and an extension of our dis- 
junctive generalisation to A’s outside this region will require 
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a presumption of similarity between occurrences in different 
regions. 

I do not want to pursue the question of these presump- 
tions and the exact form in which they must be stated to sur- 
vive such shocks as the discovery of black swans in Australia. 
Let us assume that the answer is that the similarity presumed 
is not solely in respect of the observed characters, and their 
correlations, but in respect of the correlations of these and 
some other factors. 

The point I wish to make is that even granting this pre- 
sumption, and even if no A’s that are not B are found by 
further observation, we have still no means of deciding 
whether all A’s are B, or whether there are A’s that are not B, 
but unobservable. 

If we cannot decide this question we can discover nothing 
about the world, only about our observations. Nor shall we 
be entitled to say that the unobserved resembles the observed. 
If observed A’s are all B, but some unobserved A’s are not B, 
there is a difference between observed and unobserved As. 
Indeed the world might be quite irregular, though our obser- 
vations are regular, and if our observations were totally irre- 
gular, it would still be possible that the world was regular. 

Now there is a temptation to say that unobservable A’s 
that are not B are of no account to us. They will never falsify 
our prediction that any À will be found to be B, and can be 
ignored as unverifiable or “ metaphysical ” entities. But this 
will not be true unless the unobserved A’s that are not B are 
not connected by laws with any other observable occurrences. 
If they are their effects will upset our predictions about other 
occurrences. 

Let our generalisation be that all the observed planets 
revolve anti-clockwise around the sun. There may, for all 
these observations shew, be planets which we cannot see 
which revolve clockwise round the sun. Now if there are 
such unobserved planets, either they do not affect the move- 
ments of the observed planets or they do. If they do not 
(nor affect the behaviour of any other observed objects) then 
they are indeed of no account to us, and nothing is lost if we 
ignore them. The world may be full of such entities. But if 
they do, then either the laws which connect their move- 
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ments with the movements of the observed planets are the 
same as the laws which connect the movements of the 
observed planets with one another, or they are different. 
In either case the movements of the observed planets, 
being subject to interference by unobserved planets, will 
not by themselves fall into a completely regular pattern. 
If we try to explain the movements of the observed planets by 
supposing unobserved bodies acting on laws quite different 
from those on which we suppose observed bodies to act, there 
is no limit to the fanciful hypotheses we can invent. If we 
merely suppose that there must be some common law or laws 
which govern the movements of both observed and unobserved 
planets, there is still an uncomfortably wide latitude. It is 
only if we suppose that there are common laws governing the 
behaviour of all planets, and that these laws are sometimes 
approximately exemplified in the behaviour of observed 
planets or observed objects fairly similar to planets, that we 
can proceed to form a hypothesis as to the number, sizes and 
orbits of the unobserved planets and the laws of motion which 
they and the observed planets obey. 

It appears therefore that if we are to have any means of 
safeguarding our predictions from the interference of unob- 
served objects, we must presume that if there are such objects 
they either do not affect the behaviour of observed objects at 
all, or there is a common law or set of laws governing both 
their behaviour and that of the observed objects, and these 
laws are sometimes manifested, at least approximately, by the 
behaviour of observed objects. 

Now if we search the works of Hume for an account of 
such a presumption, we find it, not in the sections on pro- 
bable reasoning, but in the section on “ Scepticism with 
regard to the senses ” ”, i.e. in his account of perception. 
“ Our passions ”, says Hume, “are found by experience to 
have a mutual connexion and dependence on each other; but 
on no occasion is it necessary to suppose that they have existed 
and operated, when they were not perceived, in order to pre- 
serve the same dependence and connexion, of which we have 
had experience. The case is not the same with relation to exter- 
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nal objects. Those require a continued existence, or otherwise 
lose, in a great measure, the regularity of their operation. É 
The door, for instance, must sometimes open unseen, if the 
squeaks I hear when my back is turned to it are to be regarded 
as the effect of the door opening, which is the only connexion 
that my experience suggests. “ Whenever we infer the con- 
tinued existence of the objects of sense from their coherence, 
and the frequency of their union, it is in order to bestow on 
the objects a greater regularity than what is observed in our 
mere perceptions ”. 

What Hume has done is to take the form of argument by 
which scientists infer the existence of unobserved planets, 
invisible germs and unconscious wishes, and use it to explain 
our belief in permanent physical objects on the evidence of 
our fleeting and interrupted sensations. The consequence of 
this move is disastrous. Just as the unobserved planets are 
supposed similar in kind to the observed, the unobserved 
germs similar in kind to the observed, so in the perceptual 
inference, according to Hume, the unobserved objects must be 
similar in kind to what is “ observed ”. But what is observed 
in this case, ex hypothesi, is “ perceptions ”, of the kind he 
calls “ impressions ”.  Therefore the inferred unobserved 
objects must also be perceptions, unperceived perceptions. 
But the existence of unperceived perceptions is contrary to 
many plain experiments which we proceed to make concern- 
ing the physical world, which we have thus inferred, and its 
correlations with our impressions. These shew that “ our 
sensible perceptions are not possessed of any distinct or con- 
tinued existence ”. They are “ dependent on our organs and 
the disposition of our nerves and animal spirits ”. ? 

According to Hume we cannot resolve this contradiction 


by supposing real objects to be different in kind from our 


perceptions. For, since all our ideas are copies of impressions 
“the furthest we can go towards a conception of external 
objects, when supposed specifically different from our percep- 
tions, is to form a relative idea of them, without pretending to 
comprehend the related objects ”. ?* “Thus there is a direct 


Preatise «Part IV Sect. Il: 
?! Treatise, Part II, Sect. VI fin. 
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and total opposition betwixt our reason and our senses.. 
betwixt those conclusions we form from cause and effect, and 
those that persuade us of the continued and independent 
existence of body. When we reason from cause and effect, 
we conclude that neither colour, sound, taste nor smell have 
a continued and independent existence. When we exclude 

these sensible qualities, there remains nothing in the universe 
_ which has such an existence ”. *? 

Whatever the right answer may be to the problems of per- 
ception, this sceptical conclusion of Hume’s is intolerable; for 
it represents an indispensible method of acquiring knowledge 
as not merely instinctive and devoid of logical justification, 
but also self-refuting and a source of contradiction. Andifl 
am right this conclusion is founded on a mistake; the mistake 
of trying to base perceptual knowledge on a principle which 
belongs properly to inductive reasoning, and whose employ- 
ment presupposes the validity of sense-perception. 


4. CONCLUSION 


If Hume fails to account for inferential beliefs, particularly 
beliefs about the physical world, in terms of custom and asso- 
ciation of ideas, if the principle of “ coherence ”, misapplied 
to sense-perception, leads his theory of perception to a dead- 
end of intolerable contradiction, what of positive value can 
we learn from him about our empirical knowledge? 

I think Hume’s most valuable suggestions are made when 
he talks the language, not of introspective psychology, but of 
biology. Belief in the continued existence of bodies and 
reliance on the lessons of experience are both indispensable to 
survival. Both accordingly are founded on natural instincts 
which we share with the higher animals. * The way to 
understand these beliefs is not by logical justification. Man is 
_ not, as the persistent influence of Plato suggested, a fallen 
god. He has no faculty superior to sense, memory and induc- 
tion, by which he can ascertain truths from which the relia- 
bility (or unreliability) of these faculties follows. The way to 


22 Treatise, Part IV, Sect. IV fin. 
23 Enquiry, Sect. XII, Part I, Para. 118; Sect. V, Part II, Para. 44. 
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understand these faculties is by giving a descriptive account, 

which, taking full account of the discoveries of biology and, 
physiology as well as of the data of “ introspection ”, Will 

exhibit sense-perception, memory and induction as three 
interdependent aspects of the process by which man and, 
the higher animals learn to respond successfully to their, 


environment. 


Oxford University. 


Statut de l’objet extérieur dans la philosophie de Hume 


par André LEROY 


On a souvent considéré la théorie du monde « extérieur » 
comme l’une des plus ambiguës de la philosophie de Hume. 
Hume lui-même en fut, semble-t-il, assez peu satisfait, puis- 
qu'il décida de ne pas reprendre dans l’Enquête sur l’enten- 
dement humain l’argumentation de la section I, 1v, 2 du Traité. 
Sans doute peut-on admettre que le problème est assez diffi- 
cile à bien poser, et, plus encore, à résoudre. Le réalisme naïf 
y apporte bien une solution définitive, mais au prix d’une 
négligence complète des difficultés qui naissent de la réflexion 
sur les erreurs et illusions des sens, et sur les enseignements 
de la physique et de la biologie. On voudrait ici essayer de 
définir la position de Hume sur cette question, sans reprendre 
le détail du Traité, qu'il est inutile de répéter. 

Il convient d'aborder l’étude en se dégageant des préjugés 
courants. Parce que Hume est chronologiquement le succes- 
seur de Locke et de Berkeley, on lui a souvent prêté une doc- 
trine très proche de celles de ses prédécesseurs. On fait alors 
de Hume une sorte d’idéaliste qui a combiné la théorie repré- 
sentative de Locke à l’immatérialisme de Berkeley. Certes, 
Hume a médité sur ces doctrines et leur a fait des emprunts; 
resterait à savoir s’il n’en aurait pas modifié l’esprit assez pro- 
fondément. Si l’on fait de Hume un simple disciple, on reste 
en effet embarrassé par ses variations apparentes. Le début du 
Traité s’ouvre dans une atmosphère lockienne et s’établit dans 
le monde des perceptions humaines pour tenter de déterminer 
la valeur des diverses sciences. Or, la section I, 1v, 2 identifie 
objets et perceptions et déclare que les considérer comme dis- 
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tincts, c’est professer une doctrine savante et sophistique % 
Puis la section IL, 1, I affirme que l'esprit doit commencer 
quelque part *, et laisse soupçonner qu'il y aurait une fron- 
tière entre l'esprit et le corps; c’est reprendre la théorie, assez 
confuse, du sens commun. Or, cette théorie est à la fois très 
proche et très différente de l’immatérialisme. Si elle confond 
pratiquement perceptions et objets dans la majorité des cas, 
elle se refuse à réduire les objets en des systèmes de scintille- 
ments évanouissants. Au surplus, Hume n’est pas près d’ad- 
mettre que les impressions sensibles soient passives à la ma- 
nière des idées de Berkeley. L’embarras du lecteur du Traité 
s'accroît de ce que Hume adopte une méthode assez subtile de 
discussion qui consiste à exposer dans l'instant des opinions 
qu'il n'accepte pas réellement pour en révéler les difficultés 
ou les contradictions internes. Il parle ainsi tour à tour, sans 
prévenir son lecteur, le langage du sens commun, celui des 
physiciens-mathématiciens disciples de Galilée, et le sien 
propre *. Enfin, peut--être, s’est-on parfois trop attaché à l’exa- 
men de sections détachées du Traité, sans les maintenir dans 
l’ensemble de l’œuvre et les animer de l'esprit probabiliste. 
Hume a touché quatre fois au moins au problème du monde 
« extérieur »; dès le début du Traité, quand il distingue l’im- 
pression sensible de l’idée correspondante, si l’on accepte son 
opinion que l'impression est limite de l’esprit, et plus objet 
que perception “; puis dans la troisième partie du premier 
livre, quand il définit les traits propres de la croyance par 


A 


opposition à la pure représentation *; un peu plus loin’, 
quand il s'attache à définir l’objet vrai et le monde du juge- 
ment; enfin, dans la quatrième partie, quand il justifie son 
scepticisme à l'égard des sens et examine les qualités de per- 
manence, d'indépendance et d’extériorité que nous attribuons 
communément aux objets corporels ‘. 


Les remarques sur la croyance ne soulèvent pas de nou- 


I, 499 sqq. — Les références sont données d’après l'édition 
T. H. Green et T. H. Grose. 

70: 

* Cf. particulièrement la section I, 1v, 2. 

4 1, 312, 340, 491; II, 75. 
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veau problème et apportent seulement des précisions sur les 
caractères propres aux impressions et aux croyances, puisque 
la croyance tire vivacité et fermeté du glissement du feeling 
d'une impression sur une idée. Hume constate qu'on peut dis- 
tinguer, d’une distinction de raison particulière, la valeur 
existentielle d’une perception ou d’une croyance de la qualité 
ou de l'événement dont on affirme l'existence ‘. Il éprouve tou- 
_tefois quelque difficulté à définir, ou même à décrire, ce ton 
existentiel. Il emprunte en effet à la langue et à la pensée 
communes les termes de force et de vivacité qui paraissent 
d’abord assez satisfaisants; l'impression frappe plus vivement; 
elle active plus fortement que l’idée. Il semblerait donc que 
l'impression possède un caractère propre que l’idée ne pour- 
rait jamais avoir. Mais ce serait admettre qu'on ne devrait 
jamais confondre une impression et une idée, et qu’on ne 
devrait jamais croire à la réalité d’une pure fiction. Or, Hume 
ne le pense pas ”; en outre, il n’est pas satisfait des mots viva- 
cité et force, et tente de les corriger et de les compléter par des 
mots tels que intensité, fermeté, vigueur et solidité, qui éveil- 
lent des idées différentes, bien que voisines. Toutefois, cette 
méthode de description par recoupement — que Hume juge 
peu philosophique, sans doute parce qu’elle manque de préci- 
sion et laisse trop de liberté à l'estimation personnelle * —, 
ne modifie pas réellement l'opinion que le ton de réalité 
appartiendrait en propre à l’impression, l'esprit se contentant 
de l’éprouver. Nos affirmations seraient ainsi commandées du 
dehors; « nous croyons comme nous sentons et respirons »; 
en présence des excitants convenables, nous ne pouvons man- 
quer de sentir le réel comme présent ou comme immédiate- 
ment prochain ‘. Toutefois les explications que Hume est 
amené à donner pour décrire plus complètement la croyance 
révèlent toute la valeur qu'il convient de donner à la notion 


8 J, 370 déclare sans doute que la distinction de raison du type qui 
permet la formation d'idées abstraites de qualités est ici inopérante. 
Mais ce n'est pas écarter l’idée d’une autre distinction de raison qui 
s’attacherait aux différences de feeling; et, pour l’affectivité, toute diffé- 
rence de degré est sentie comme une différence de nature; cf. p. ex. IX, 
134 et 171. 

- ® Cf. toutes les demi-croyances citées plus loin. 
1 308- 
11 Une excitation n'obtient de réaction que si elle s’exerce sur une 
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de feeling; notion ambiguë, qui éveille indissolublement les 
idées de ce qui est senti et de la manière de le sentir. Le feeling, 
pourrait-on dire, est un acte commun du sentant et du senti. 
La croyance dépend autant de la vivacité présente de l’impres- 
sion que de la tension propre de l'esprit, ou, pour parler le 
langage de Hume, de l’imagination. Certes, nous ne pouvons 
accorder foi volontairement à aucune de nos rêveries; mais 
souvent nous en accueillons une avec complaisance et lui prêé- 
tons au moins une demi-réalité par le seul éveil de nos désirs 
et passions. Le peureux croit à la réalité de ses imaginations 
parce que sa nature est moins ferme et qu'il suffit, pour l'équi- 
librer, d’une apparence de fermeté dans l’idée, qui se fait 
recevoir comme impression. De même, l’accoutumance fonde 
des croyances solides et durables, contre lesquelles l’expé- 
rience actuelle doit parfois s’incliner, au moins pour un temps. 
Un amputé se surprend, encore longtemps après son opéra- 
tion, à vouloir utiliser le membre qu'il a perdu. On s'attend à 
voir paraître et agir encore, comme il avait l'habitude de le 
faire, l’un de nos parents ou familiers mort récemment. Il 
semble qu'’alors l'imagination projette comme des images vir- 
tuelles, qu’elle prend pour réelles *. 

Il y a d’ailleurs de très nombreuses croyances incomplètes 
où l’on discerne aisément l’activité propre de l’imagination et 
des passions; d’aucunes sont très proches de l'affirmation du 
réel; d’autres sont grandement traversées de doute. Ce sont, 
dans l’ordre de doute décroissant, les fictions de l’éloquence 
et de la poésie, les boniments des charlatans, les prêches des 
prédicateurs populaires, les commérages quotidiens, les cri- 
tiques ou les louanges déguisées. Quelque suggestives que 
soient en effet l’éloquence et la poésie, les scènes qu’elles 
décrivent, restent plus ou moins irréelles dans la mesure, où 
notre émoi est superficiel. Au contraire, les commérages, aussi 
hostiles que nous y soyons, évoquent une immédiate réalité 
des événements qu'ils décrivent, parce qu'ils trouvent la com- 
plicité, parfois inavouée, de nos passions et de notre curiosité, 
et que, de plus, ils présentent des scènes familières; la croyance 
est alors persuasive; et c’est contre nous que nous devons 
lutter pour la rejeter comme mensongère ‘*. 
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Peut-être pensera-t-on que ces demi-croyances ne sont 
l’œuvre de l'imagination et des passions que pour le détail qua- 
litatif des événements qu'elles évoquent, et que leur ton de 
réalité leur vient de leur association à quelque impression 
présente. Dans la campagne, le peureux perçoit un tronc 
d'arbre qu'il prend pour un malfaiteur. Chez lui, il entend des 
faibles bruits, très réels, qu'il prend pour des bruits de pas 
étouffés. On ne peut pourtant douter que l'imagination contri- 
bue à donner le ton de réalité à ses objets. Il n’est pas de rêve- 
rie, ou de rêve, qui ne se présente à nous comme une scène 
réelle, capable d’éveiller en nous tous les sentiments que nous 
éprouvons quotidiennement dans la vie éveillée. Ou plutôt, 
nos sentiments confèrent une réalité, peut-être incomplète à la 
réflexion, mais toujours séduisante, aux récits et aux scènes 
qu'ils évoquent. La représentation pure elle-même, que la sec- 
tion I, 1, 7 * déclare si différente de la croyance, pose encore 
une chose comme existante, selon la section I, n, 6 *. Il se 
peut que cette existence s’efface aussitôt que posée; l’objet est 
alors fugitif; mais c’est encore un objet qui se propose comme 
autre que nous. Peut-être jugera-t-on que c’est ici jouer sur le 
mot objet et confondre perfidement objet de la pensée et objet 
extérieur. Certes, on devra bientôt distinguer des deux sortes 
d'objets et parler plus spécialement de l’extériorité de l’objet 
« corporel », et non plus seulement de son altérité. Mais, pour 
l'instant, il convient d’insister, après Hume, sur ce que l’objet 
que nous pensons, dans la pure représentation, dans le rêve ou 
dans la rêverie, ne se propose pas comme un tableau qui nous 
serait intérieur; il nous est présent, et nous lui sommes pré- 
sents; c’est une existence qui est en prise avec nous; l’objet 
nous attaque avec force et nous le maintenons avec fermeté. 
L'objet a tant de constance et de suffisance que la pensée peut 
s’y reposer quelque temps sans se laisser entraîner par le pro- 
grès des relations. Toute perception est une substance, déclare 
la section I, 1v, 5 ‘; autre manière de dire que l’objet de notre 
perception ne nous apparaît pas comme une existence dépen- 
dante, que nous sentirions en notre pouvoir. Au stade de 
l'expérience spontanée, pensée et objet sont engagés dans un 
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rapport d’altérité — et non d’extériorité ou d’intériorité — 
qui laisse subsister la suffisance de la pensée, et celle de son 
objet, aussi paradoxale que puisse paraître cette affirmation. 

Toutefois, à ce stade, l’objet de l’imagination n’est encore 
qu'un aspect perspectif de l’objet réel, ou, pour mieux dire, 
de l’objet vrai. À chaque acte de perception en effet, corres- 
pond son objet propre, caractérisé à la fois par sa spécificité 
et sa ressemblance plus ou moins marquée à d’autres objets 


de pensée. Ce que le sens commun appelle un même feu de 


bûches dans la cheminée est une suite d’apparences sensibles, 
dont chacune diffère en quelque manière de celles qui l'ont 
précédée. Sans doute, les feux de bûches que j'y allumai les 
jours précédents étaient passés par des suites semblables d’ap- 
parences analogues. Mais, à les bien considérer, chacune de 
ses apparences à sa qualité propre. 


Notons au passage que Hume est amené à se séparer ici, 
sur un point d'importance, non seulement de Berkeley, mais 
encore de Locke, et sans doute aussi de Descartes. Hume énonce 
en effet, dans les premières sections du Traité, le principe 


d'analyse qui résout les impressions complexes en groupes 
d’impressions simples, et fait des objets, non des formes ori- 


ginelles entières, mais des groupes de points. On sait comment 
Berkeley, en partie pour des raisons de polémique religieuse, 
et en partie pour obéir à des suggestions scientifiques, avait 
fait des objets corporels des ensembles systématiques d’idées 
fugitives sans cesse renouvelées selon les lois établies par Dieu 
en vue de l'instruction et du bien-être des hommes. Le monde 
matériel était ainsi privé de toute consistance autre que celle 
qu'il recevait de la bienveillance divine et réduit en un système 
d'instants et de points, minima sensibles instantanés sans 
cohésion intrinsèque. Toutes ces idées étaient de purs effets de 
la toute-puissante action divine sur les esprits créés. Cette vue 
du monde ne faisait que transposer sur le plan de l'existence 
qualitative l’idée mathématique de la physique de Galilée, qui 
détermine les points et les instants pour constituer des formes 
géométriques et des événements mécaniques. Le simple est 
antérieur au complexe et l’engendre par composition, non 
seulement dans l’ordre de l’intelligible, mais aussi dans l’ordre 
de l'être. L'idée mère de la géométrie analytique de Descartes 
est grandement significative de cette mentalité: les équations 


x 
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sont antérieures aux figures géométriques; elles les engendrent 
en en déterminant les différents points; la forme de la figure, 
qui est l’ordre de ses points, répond à la loi exprimée par la 
formule mathématique. C’est cet ordre intelligible qui dépose 
aussi les points matériels des figures corporelles, exactement 
comme, pour Berkeley, la prudence divine fait surgir les idées 
dans l’ordre voulu. Le principe d'analyse de Hume s'inspire 
donc manifestement de la physique galiléenne à travers Newton 
et Locke. Or, les sections I, 1, 10- et I, 1v, 2 du Traité laissent 
entendre que l’objet présent. à l'esprit n’est pas tant un sys- 
tème de points qu'une forme donnée en une seule fois. Les 
corrections que les règles générales apportent aux apparences 
particulières sont en effet décrites comme des régularisations 
qui portent soit sur la grandeur, soit sur la forme, et souvent, 
sur les deux à la fois. Elles consistent à substituer aux aspects 
perspectifs particuliers, toujours trompeurs en quelque ma- 
nière, une forme rectifiée, plus vraie que ses apparences en ce 
sens qu'elle en rend compte, c’est-à-dire qu’elle permet une 
prévision plus sûre des différents événements ultérieurs. Cet 
objet vrai est ainsi une invention de l’imagination, mais non 
une invention arbitraire; elle résulte de corrections de l’expé- 
rience immédiate, d'abord spontanées et absolument néces- 
saires à la poursuite de la vie, puis plus réfléchies, qui éta- 
blissent des patrons abstraits d'objets de toute nature, soutenus 
de toute la réalité vécue des nombreuses expériences particu- 
lières qu'ils permettent d'accorder entre elles et de rendre 
intelligibles. Ce que Hume appelle le monde de l'imagination et 
des sens est le monde vrai limité que chaque homme constitue 
à partir de son expérience personnelle *. La vie sociale et l’im- 
portance qu'elle accorde à l'information orale et écrite font 
que se constitue en liaison intime avec ce monde de l'imagi- 
nation, qu'il finit par absorber, un autre monde, le monde du 
jugement, qui s'étend jusqu'aux frontières du monde percep- 
tible à l’homme. Ce nouveau monde est aussi un monde vrai, 
et, pour ses régions frontières, et pour plusieurs autres encore 
sans doute, un monde vraisemblable, constitué par analogie, 
selon la loi de la cause et de l'effet, à partir des différents 
mondes imaginatifs individuels. Le monde du jugement et son 
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ordre intelligible sont des constructions non arbitraires de la 
nature humaine; ses patrons vrais répondent à de nombreuses 
impressions et croyances particulières, qui leur apportent leur 
réalité vécue ‘*. Sa vérité lui vient de ce que l’imagination peut 
aisément manœuvrer sur ses lignes intérieures pour retrouver 
toutes les apparences vécues et les rendre par là intelligibles, 
pour les relier les unes aux autres d’un mouvement aisé et 
coulant. 

Mais revenons à l’objet concret particulier. L'expression 
est ambiguë. Elle désigne couramment dans la vie quotidienne 
un objet particulier, c’est-à-dire une idée « individuelle », 
générale et abstraite, telle que ce livre ou mon porte-monnaie. 
Hume, à la suite de Locke et du sens commun, a souvent consi- 
déré ces types élémentaires comme des constituants réels de 
l'expérience sensible, particulièrement au début du Traité. 
Mais l’expression désigne aussi l’objet d’une perception parti- 
culière, avec ce que l’on peut appeler sa perspective propre : 
par exemple, cette pièce de monnaie que je vois en ce moment 
comme une ellipse dont le grand axe est très grand par rapport 
au petit. C’est cette forme apparente qui est la réalité concrète 
éprouvée; c’est elle qui est saisie comme autre dans la percep- 
tion, et peut-être aussi dans toute croyance. Avec Hume, nous 
devons nous demander comment ce spectacle fugitif peut se 
stabiliser pour faire surgir un élément d'un monde corporel 
permanent. Nous venons déjà de noter que les exigences de la 
vie quotidienne nous amenaient à corriger les grandeurs et les 
formes apparentes pour constituer des grandeurs et des formes 
« vraies ». Nous devons encore expliquer comment ces objets 
vrais sont considérés comme permanents et identiques, et 
comme extérieurs à l'esprit qui les pense. 

Nos sens ne peuvent nous renseigner ni sur la permanence, 
ni sur l'extériorité de leurs objets. Si l’on identifie perceptions 
et objets, comme le fait le sens commun, il faut bien recon- 
naître que nos perceptions sont interrompues. Si, avec les phi- 
losophes, c'est-à-dire avec les physiciens galiléens, on dis- 
tingue les uns des autres perceptions et objets, il faut montrer 
comment nos sens pourraient nous renseigner sur des objets 
qui ne seraient pas sensibles. Certes, les physiciens mathéma- 
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ticiens avaient habilement établi une différence entre percep- 
tions primaires et perceptions secondaires, les unes et les 
“autres également données par la connaissance sensible, mais 
les premières plus vraies et plus « objectives » que les secondes, 
parce que directement mesurables. Mais Hume n’accordait pas 
de valeur « métaphysique » privilégiée au temps et à l’espace, 
puisqu'il les considérait comme les ordres abstraits dégagés 
par l'esprit de la succession et de la simultanéité des percep- 
tions, et jugeait que le nombre qui mesure une grandeur 
dépend du choix de l'unité de mesure. Dès lors, les sens appa- 
raissent comme incapables de nous donner aucune informa- 
tion sur des objets qui leur seraient inaccessibles. De plus, 
l’extériorité est une relation; les sens seuls ne donnent pas de 
relation *. 

La raison, c’est-à-dire pour Hume le raisonnement dé- 
monstratif, est aussi inefficace que les sens, puisqu'elle est 
perception directe de relations entre des perceptions également 
présentes à l’esprit *. 

Seule, l'imagination, c’est-à-dire la pensée inventive, est 
capable de dépasser l'expérience actuelle en fonction de l’expé- 
rience passée. Elle seule peut donner l'identité et l’extériorité 
des objets corporels; plus précisément, elle les construit. 

Bien que Hume déclare que toutes les perceptions sont 
d’abord à égalité quand elles se proposent à nous, il ne faut 
accueillir cette affirmation qu'avec une certaine réserve. Hume 
ne semble l’avoir formulée que pour s'inscrire en faux contre 
la division classique en qualités primaires, qualités secondaires 
et qualités affectives, refuser l’objectivité et l'indépendance 
aux impressions de figure, masse, mouvement el solidité, et 
les assimiler avec Berkeley aux qualités secondaires, mais dans 
un dessein très différent ©. Il introduit en effet une autre dis- 
tinction entre les perceptions qui montrent de la constance et 
de la cohérence, et celles qui ne montrent que de la cohérence; 
les premières constitueraient le monde corporel, les secondes 
le monde de l'esprit. 

Les objets du monde corporel montrent en effet une 
constance remarquable; les livres et les papiers qui sont sur 
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mon bureau se retrouvent dans le même ordre chaque fois que 
j'y reporte mes regards après les en avoir détournés quelque 
temps. Les montagnes, les forêts, et les champs se représentent 
aussi à intervalle avec les mêmes caractères et dans le même 
ordre. Certes cette constance peut être plus ou moins grande. 
Mais là où des changements se produisent, c’est de manière 
cohérente; je ne m'attends pas à retrouver dans le même état 
le feu de bûches que j'avais laissé en train de brûler dans la 
cheminée de mon bureau avant mon départ pour une prome- 
nade. J'ai constaté nombre de fois que des bûches se consu- 
maient toujours en passant par une suite de situations et d’as- 
pects qui se retrouvaient sensiblement les mêmes d’une fois 


à l’autre. Cette constance et cette cohérence me portent à 
penser que les objets ne se sont pas évanouis pendant le temps 


“où je détournais d’eux mes regards et qu'ils ont continué 
d'exister sans être perçus tels que je les percevais auparavant.et 
que je les perçois maintenant *. 

Cette description du progrès de l’imagination souffre des 
difficultés que Hume voudrait résoudre. Tout d’abord, ce pro- 
grès peut paraître illégitime parce que, parti de l’expérience, 
il prétend la dépasser. Il diffère donc de cet autre progrès ima- 
ginatif, qui anticipe le retour prochain d'événements en s’ap- 
puyant sur la relation de cause et d’effet. Il exprime une pro- 
priété de la nature humaine qu'on retrouve à l’œuvre en 
d’autres occasions, par exemple dans les passages à la limite, 
où l'imagination poursuit d’elle-même un mouvement com- 
mencé sous l'impulsion de l'expérience *. Cette explication 
décrit excellemment le mouvement de l'imagination; mais elle 
n'en montre pas la légitimité. Ce n'est, déclare Hume, qu’un 
moyen d’apaiser l'incertitude née de l’opinion d'un perpétuel 
évanouissement des corps suivi d’une. incessante renaissance. 
Hume s'oppose manifestement ici à Berkeley. 

D'autre part, l'identité d’un corps, d'une perception à 
une autre, n’est connue que par la mémoire qui confronte la 
perception actuelle avec son souvenir de la perception passée. 
L’affirmation de l'identité des corps repose donc entièrement 
sur l’authenticité propre de la mémoire, et sur son identité. 
Or l’idée d'identité personnelle est bien l’une des plus abstruses 
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qui soient. L'identité est un mélange original d'unité et de 
multiplicité; elle peut supporter des changements, même consi- 
dérables et rapides, pourvu qu'une certaine sympathie des 
éléments soit préservée. Elle exprime une finalité interne, qui 
s’accommode même d'un renouvellement complet des élé- 
ments constituants. Telle est par exemple l'identité d'un corps 
organique, toujours changeant et toujours identique à lui- 
même au cours de son existence. La nature humaine tire son 
unité et son identité d’un consensus finaliste de ce genre. Ne 
serait-ce d’ailleurs pas céder à un préjugé de sens commun 
que d’accorder aux corps une parfaite identité, qui ne serait 
qu'un autre avatar de la substance inerte? Si telle est bien la 
pensée de Hume, la question de l’identité objective des objets 
matériels n'a plus grande importance; ou plutôt, elle n’im- 
porte plus que pour notre activité pratique. Ce navire a bien 
été considérablement renouvelé dans sa coque et ses agrès; il 
n’en reste pas moins le même par sa silhouette et le rôle qu'il 
joue. De même, une paroisse peut avoir remplacé son ancienne 
église par une nouvelle très différente; le vocable, le clergé, 
et les fidèles apportent au nouveau bâtiment l'identité avec le 
bâtiment vétuste qu'il a remplacé; et pourtant on peut aussi 
supposer des changements dans le clergé et dans le groupe des 
fidèles *. Dira-t-on que Hume rejette ainsi toute identité réelle, 
et que la nature et la mémoire humaines ne peuvent plus 
garantir l’authenticité des souvenirs? Certes. Hume conserve 
encore du sens commun l’idée d’un souvenir stable, capable 
de demeurer semblable à lui-même à travers ses évocations 
successives *; cette idée s'apparente d’ailleurs à l’idée du 
simple typique, qui constitue une autre survivance dans sa 
pensée. Mais, en même temps, Hume sait déjà que toute ana- 
logie est mêlée de différence, et que tout événement concret à 
sa note originale, plus particulièrement toute perception qui 
se teinte de son feeling. Il fluctue donc entre la conception cho- 
siste traditionnelle et sa conception probabiliste plus fluide. 

Enfin Hume se heurte à une difficulté qu'il ne parvient à 
dominer. C’est la constance et la cohérence propres aux per- 
ceptions-objets qui les feraient se distinguer des perceptions 
plus flottantes, telles que les impressions de réflexion, et leur 
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assureraient de devenir des existences permanentes au regard 
de l'imagination. Or, il faut reconnaître que les passions, classe 
importante des impressions de réflexion, ont aussi de la cohé- 
rence et conservent une identité assez marquée à travers les 
actes et émotions qu'elles engendrent. Pourtant on ne leur 
accorderait pas l'existence continue. Hume se contente de 
déclarer qu’il n’est pas nécessaire de supposer qu'elles ont 
continué d'exister et d’agir tout le temps qu'on ne les per- 


cevait pas pour leur conserver les mêmes rapports et la même | 


dépendance *. Pourtant il semble bien que l'imagination se 
laisse souvent entraîner à leur reconnaître une existence per- 
manente et identique dans la vie quotidienne, et qu'aujour- 
d'hui encore des psychologues accordent une existence active 
à des complexes inconscients. 

D'autres remarques de Hume sur l’idée d’extériorité sont 
plus heureuses et lui permettent d'éliminer un faux problème 
créé par le sens commun, appuyé plus tard par la « philoso- 
phie naturelle ». Hume montre en effet qu'il est complète- 
ment dépourvu de sens de parler de l’extériorité des corps par 
rapport à l'esprit. Pour percevoir un rapport, il faut aussi per- 
cevoir les deux termes entre lesquels le rapport s'établit. Or, 
les sens nous présentent leurs objets corporels; mais ils ne 
nous donnent aucune connaissance de l'esprit *. En outre, 
un rapport d’extériorité ne peut s'établir qu'entre des termes 
étendus; or, l'esprit ne possède d’étendue que par métaphore; 
la spatialité n'appartient même qu'aux seules données de la 
vue et. du toucher. Toutefois une confusion s'établit commu- 
nément entre l'esprit et le corps organique; et l’esprit se trouve 
ainsi doté d’une situation dans l’espace, pour les mêmes rai- 
sons qui font attribuer abusivement un lieu et une extension 
à des données sensibles, telles que les odeurs et les saveurs *. 
La pensée et l'imagination se présentent dans notre expérience 
toujours liées à certaines données visuelles et tactiles, celles 
d’un corps et d'un cerveau. Cette simultanéité de présentation 
est interprétée comme une identité de nature, selon la tendance 
de l'imagination à poursuivre tout mouvement de pensée 
qu'elle à commencé, et plus spécialement à parachever une 
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assimilation. Les découvertes de la « philosophie naturelle », 
en précisant les conditions organiques de la pensée et en expli- 
quant de nombreuses erreurs et illusions sensibles par des 
phénomènes physiques ou biologiques, ont rendu encore plus 


‘intime la relation entre l'imagination et le cerveau et les 


organes des sens et confirmé l'identification établie par le sens 


commun. Mais Hume pense qu'il faut dissiper cette méprise; 


l'esprit n’est pas dans le corps. Il conviendrait même d'éviter 
le mot esprit, qui est sans doute trop chargé de métaphysique 
spiritualiste ou immatérialiste. L'expression de nature humaine 
traduit mieux la pensée de Hume; et ce n’est pas sans raison 
qu'elle figure dans le titre même du Traité. Certes, Hume 
entend d'abord par cet emploi du mot nature qu'il se défend 
d'instiltuer une métaphysique à la manière des Ecoles ou de 
Berkeley, et qu'il projette d'employer les méthodes de la phi- 
losophie naturelle pour étudier les démarches de l’imagina- 
tion humaine. Mais, en même temps, il rejette le mot esprit 
dans son usage courant, où ce terme reçoit une acception assez 
lâche et devient une abréviation commode pour désigner cette 
subtile combinaison d'imagination et de passion qui est le 
propre de l’homme. L'esprit, ou, pour mieux dire, la nature 
humaine n’a rien d’une chose corporelle; on ne parle de ses 
limites que par métaphore; on ne peut lui attribuer un lieu; 
elle se révèle à elle-même dans son altérité à ses objets, et plus 


. particulièrement dans son altérité aux autres natures humaines 


et aux choses. 


Mais alors quelle est, en définitive, la position de Hume 
sur ce problème de la réalité du monde extérieur? Le rôle 
considérable joué par l'imagination dans la constitution du 
monde vrai, qui est l’objet de nos calculs quotidiens et des 
prévisions scientifiques, à pu faire penser que Hume était sur 
la voie de l’idéalisme, sinon même engagé dans l’idéalisme. 
Mais c’est une opinion qu'on peut difficilement accepter si 
l’on reste dans la tonalité probabiliste, qui caractérise la philo- 
sophie de Hume. Le monde que l'imagination structure et 
construit est un monde vrai et intelligible, qui permet des pré- 
visions efficaces et une conduite pertinente, mais seulement à 
peu de chose près. Chaque expérience particulière donne en 
effet le sentiment d’une marge entre la prévision vraie et ce 
qu’on éprouve réellement. Cette marge peut être parfois prati- 
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quement négligeable; mais souvent elle nous incite à corriger, 


nos lois de prévision, qui ne sont jamais que des approxima- 
tions *. Ainsi nos prévisions de la vie quotidienne et nos pré- 
visions scientifiques ne diffèrent les unes des autres que par 
leur degré de rigueur et de précision, et ne sont jamais que 
probables; elles n’expriment jamais exactement le monde 
réel *’. Celui-ci n’est jamais senti que dans des expériences 
concrètes, où se révèle son altérité. Nous ne pouvons dire si, 
à la première expérience, cette altérité nous donne le senti- 
ment de ne pas s’épuiser à cette première présentation; Car, 
quand nous sommes en état d’observer avec quelque exacti- 
tude, il y a longtemps que nous avons acquis de l'expérience 
et amassé des interprétations par approximation, qui jouent 
automatiquement. On ne revit jamais sa naïveté primitive; on 
peut au plus en inventer une mauvaise contrefaçon. Toutefois, 
en dépit des erreurs et illusions, en dépit de l’impossibilité 
d’exprimer en des idées et symboles adéquats le feeling propre 
de ce qui nous est présent, et de déterminer sa nature autre- 
ment que par approximation, nous obtenons deux certitudes, 
celle d’une présence étrangère et le sentiment d'une diffé- 
rence assez précise. Le terme présence peut nous égarer, puis- 
qu'il évoque des images spatiales, et l’idée d’une distance, 
même minime, entre ce qui éprouve et ce qui est éprouvé, bien 
qu'il le fasse beaucoup moins que le mot extériorité. I] vaut 
donc mieux dire qu'il y à non pas distance, mais différence; 
non pas extériorité, mais altérité. Peut-être aussi, il n'y a pas 
à proprement parler de corps, pas plus qu'il n’y aurait d'esprit; 
il y a peut-être seulement des perceptions, toutes actives, bien 
que différemment; toutes douées de qualités propres, mais qui 
pourraient se répartir, du moins en première approximation, 
en deux grandes catégories, que nous appelons, plutôt mal que 
bien, impressions de sensation et impressions de réflexion. 
Cette réponse, imprécise parce qu'inachevée, serait assez 


conforme à l'esprit d’un phénoménisme probabiliste. 


Paris. 


50 I, 432 sqq., 439 et 443. 
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Hume and the Origins of the Common Sense School 


by G. E. Dave 


According to the 18th century memoirs quoted in Greig’s 
Life of Hume, an intellectual revolution was set afoot in Scot- 
land between 1720 and 1730 when the old orthodoxy, Calvi- 
nist in theology and Scholastic in philosophy, began to give 
way before the new ideas of Moderatism in religion and 
Empiricism in philosophy. “It is well known ”, the Ochter- 
tyre papers relate, “that between the years 1723 and 1740 
nothing was in more request with the Edinburgh literati, 
both laical and clerical, than metaphysical disquisitions ”, 
* and Locke, Clarke, Butler and Berkeley are mentioned as the 
chief subjects of discussion. This account is confirmed by the 
diaries of the Calvinist Woodrow who expresses his suspicions 
of certain student societies in Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1725 
and 1726. “ The clubs ”, he says, “ are like to have a very 
ill influence on religion; they declaim against reading and 
cry up thinking. ” 

Now according to the Scots Magazine for July 1771, in a 
passage found by Professor Furlong of Dublin, a philosophical 
society called the Rankenian Club was founded in Edinburgh 
in 1717 by a group of very young men. Among other subjects 
they discussed the philosophy of Berkeley, and entered into 
® correspondence with Berkeley himself, being complimented 
by him on their understanding of his system. They continued 
their correspondence apparently until about 1727, putting 
some very awkward questions to Berkeley about the implica- 
tions of his system, and, the Scots Magazine says, “ pushing 
his amazing tenets all the length they have been carried in 
subsequent publications. ” At that time, it would seem young 
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philosophers in Scotland, encouraged doubtless by their 
enlightened kinsmen in Ulster, looked especially to Ireland for 


inspiration and guidance, and this is true not merely of the. 


Rankenians in Edinburgh, but also of the students in Glasgow. 
At any rate the Glasgow student society mentioned by 


Woodrow was undoubtedly in contact both before and after 


1725 with Shaftesbury’s Irish disciples, the chief go-between 
being an Irish Presbyterian youth, James Arbuckle, until 1724 
prominent in Glasgow student life, and already in 1725 con- 
tributing philosophical articles to a Dublin magazine (see 
Mind, 1899, pp. 194-202). Finally in 1729 the ablest member 
of this Dublin philosophical set, the Ulsterman Francis 
Hutcheson, was summoned back to his alma mater Glasgow 
to be professor of Moral Philosophy. 

What was the effect on thought in Scotland of these 
diverse influences? If we want some definite information on 
this point, we had better look into the Principles of Moral 
Philosophy by George Turnbull, published in 1740, but, 
according to the preface substantially based on lectures to 
college students some twelve year earlier i.e. before 1728. An 
Edinburgh student himself and a foundation member of the 
Rankenian Club, Turnbull taught philosophy in the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen from 1722-1727, and after a period in 
London, ended up in Ireland. Now the interesting thing 
about this not very interesting book is that the influence of 
Berkeley and the influence of Hutcheson are found side by 
side in uneasy alliance. On the one hand, he professes admi- 
ration for Berkeley in his preface and when dealing with 
cognition comes near {to accepting the Berkeleian formula 
“esse — percipi ” : “ The destruction of material beings ”, 
he says in discussing survival, “ cannot properly be called 
destruction, since existence is lost upon matter considered by 
itself as an unperceiving substance and the end of its creation 
can be nothing else but its being perceived by some thinking 
beings, and when matter therefore is said to be destroyed, all 
that can be said to be done is that perceiving beings have a cer- 
tain class or order of perceptions conveyed unto them from 
without according to certain laws, which now no longer take 
place. ” (See pp. 232-238, Turnbull’s Principles). On the 
other hand, he takes Hutcheson as his guide in morals, and in 
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developing the Hutchesonian doctrine of a moral sense he 


relies on à principle according to which the colloquial distinc- 
tion between esse and percipi should be regarded as sacro- 


sanct: “ Language ”, he says, “ not being invented by philo- 


 sophers but contrived to express common sentiments, or 
what everyone perceives, we may be morally sure that where 


universally all languages make a difference there is really in 
nature à difference. Now all languages speak of a beautiful 
and à deformed in action and character as well as of profitable- 
ness and hurtfulness, etc. ” (see pp. 118, 119, Turnbull). 
Turnbull himself, however, has evidentiy not the slightest 
inkling of any incompatibility between the two points of view. 
In his preface he tells us it is only the anti-empiricist philo- 
sophers who depart from common language and introduce 
unintelligibilities, (p. 16) and throughout he seems to regard 
Berkeley and Hutcheson both as empiricists. Nor is there any 
mystery as to why Turnbull is so imperceptive; the fact is 
that his book is a popular treatise in the style of Pope’s Essay 
on Man, and only occasionally treats seriously of philosophy. 

Now while Turnbull was expounding this specious com- 
promise in Aberdeen, his fellow-Rankenians in Edinburgh 
were probably proceeding on much more critical lines and 
may well have aided the precocious speculations of David 
Hume then aged 16. In the first place the statement quoted 
above from the Scots Magazine “ they pushed his amazing 
tenét, etc. — “ must surely be interpreted by us as a broad 
hint to readers of 1771 that the Rankenian discussions of about 
1727 anticipated in their tendency Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature of 1739, if we remember that by 1771 it was already 
orthodox to regard Hume as having started with Berkeley’s 


. tenets and then pushed them to their logical extreme. More- 


over in the second place there is even some reason to suspect 
Hume ‘of having been in contact with members of the Ranke- 
nian Club about this time. Sir Alexander Dick, writing to 


- Hume in 1764, begs him to cast his mind back to “ À great 


while ago, in the days of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mitchell the 
ambassador, with whom we (i.e. Dick and Hume) used to 


| associate in those days. ” Now it is a fact that Dick and Mit- 


chell were members of the Rankenian Club, that both were 


only two or three years older than Hume, and that Sir Andrew 
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Mitchell, British ambassador at the court of Prussia, was in. 
Hume’s class at college. There is, of course, no proof that the 
“a great while ago ” is a reference to some thirty years back 
in Edinburgh, but it seems likely enough. Finally from the: 
list of Rankenians appended to Volume I of Woodhouselee’s 
Life of Kames, it is clear that the club had members of very 
high calibre indeed, notably Colin Maclaurin, great in mathe- 
matics and, as his book on Newton shows, well read in philo- 
sophy; and incidentally one of Maclaurin'’s literary executors 
seems to have been the aforementioned Andrew Mitchell. 

If the question is raised as to which, if any, of Hume’s 
opinions were inherited from Rankenian circles, the only 
safe answer to give is that Hume might well have acquired 
thence some part of the opinion he later passed on Berkeley's 
system, viz. that Berkeley’s arguments “ admit of no answer 
and produce no conviction. ” After all, as Professor Kemp- 
Smith has shown, Hume is indebted to Hutcheson for the 
view that “conviction, i.e. instinctive belief, is authoritative, 
and accordingly the point of Hume’s remark is that there is a : 
kind of antinomy between the standpoint of Berkeley and the 
standpoint of Hutcheson, each position being well founded in 
itself but incompatible with the other. Now the propositions : 
regarded by Hume as antithetical are already in 1727, as we 
have suggested, found side by side in Turnbull; agreeing with 
‘Hutcheson he states (loc. cit. p. 16) that “ Common language 
is built on fact or universal feeling ” and no amount of reason- 
ing can confute feelings of this kind, and agreeing with Ber- 
keley he affirms (p. 408) that “ À material world is really to 
all intents and purposes nothing while it is considered as 
absolutely unperceived. ” But the other Rankenians must 
have been as familiar with Hutcheson’s writings from at least 
1725 onwards as they were with Berkeley's, especially as 
Hutcheson was a powerful influence on the Church of Scot- 
land. What difficulty then is there in supposing some Ran- 
kenians to have noticed that common language or instinctive 
belief finds no difficulty in the notion of matter existing per- 
ceived by noone? Indeed, if the Rankenians did nothing more 
than recognise the incompatibility of the Hutchesonian and 
the Berkeleian standpoints, they would already be doing what 
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the Scots Magazine suggests they did viz. preparing the way 


| for Hume. 


Hume’s originality in reference to philosophy in Scotland, 
both before and after him, lies, we believe, in the peculiar, 
almost phenomenological turn he gave to the discussion of 
this Berkeley-Hutcheson antinomy. According to Hume there 
is a thorough going discrepancy between the facts as they are 
for sense and the facts as they are for commonsense, or, if you 
like, between the colloquial description of one’s situation and 
the reflective description of one’s situation. A plain man, 
Hume points out, will say that the table is beyond his hand 
and that the hand is part of his own body, but the table is a 
foreign body; accordingly the habits of everyday speech may 
be said to show the existence of a belief in the plain man's 
mind that bodies like the table are distinct from or external to 
himself or his organs. To simplify the issue, Hume proposes 
to disregard the notorious question as to the foundation of the 
plain man's belief in the existence of his own self as thinking 
subject. In that case, therefore, the question at issue simply 
concerns the foundation of the belief that a certain unfamiliar 
body, viz. the table, is situated beyond a certain familiar body 
(viz. the hand or eye or appropriate sense organ) endowed 
with certain familiar feelings. Now even if the belief in exter- 
nality is reduced to this artificially simplified form, its founda- 
tion, Hume argues, still remains an obstinate crux, and he 
proceeds to maintain that not one of the five senses ever cor- 
roborates any such belief. Tastes, smells, sounds, Hume 
argues, turn out to be as vague, elusive things as muscular 
sensations are, if you try to determine by introspection their 
spatial relations and places, and for that reason cannot pro- 
perly be regarded as being anywhere at all, i.e. as existing in 
space. Accordingly the belief in externality cannot be based 
on hearing, taste or smell. What then of sight which at any 


rate does present its objects, viz. colours, as spread out in 


space? In the light of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, Hume 


points out that these coloured objects are not actually seen as 
external to the eye (ï.e. to the relevant bodily part of myself) 


‘and furthermore are actually seen not as bodies but as flat 
patches. Accordingly there is no foundation for the belief 
. that the objects of vision are external to one’s bodily sense- 
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des 


organ. Nor finally, Hume maintains, is commonsense con: 


firmed by tactual experience. (Hume discusses sight, hearing, 
taste and smell in the Treatise, book I, part 4, chapter 2, and 


discusses touch only in book I, part 4, chapter 4; it seems. 


clear, however, that the same theme is faced in both these 
passages.) We say or believe, no doubt, according to Hume, 
that the feeling hand presses on the table, but we do not 
immediately experience, Hume maintains, anything remotely 
resembling this. At most we are aware of feeling the flat, 
hard surface of the table, i.e. of feeling one body only, not 
two in contact. But even if we are not thus aware of our 
feeling hand as a solid shape, are we not still aware of the 
presence of two different objects, viz. in Hume’s words, “ a 
sensation conjoined with solidity ”, i.e. a sensation and a 
solid shape? But, Hume replies, if we are to be aware of the 
alleged objects as distinct from one another we must have 
experience of the objects in separation from one another, e.g. 
of the solidity minus the feeling. But surely we cannot ever 


know by experience what an unfelt solid is like. Accordingly 


we cannot analyse this notion, the notion of a sensation of 
solidity, into two distinct, separable parts and in that way the 
sensation in question turns out to be a simple sensation. In 
short, it seems impossible to hold that our commonsense 
belief in externality is even in its most elementary form 
derived from experience. 

Apparently it was the very discussions we have just sum- 
marised (Treatise, book I, part 4, first part of chapter 2 and 
last part of chapter 4) that afforded a starting point to Tho- 
mas Reid. Older by two years than Hume, Reid had been one 
of the students taught by George Turnbull at Aberdeen, and 
Turnbull’s influence is doubtless responsible not merely for 
Reid’s self-confessed adherence to Berkeleianism till middle 
life, but also for Reid’s life-long respect for the authority of 
everyday speech-forms. Now, of course, it was as the result 
of reading Hume’s Treatise that Reid became convinced of the 
incompatibility of Berkeleianism and commonsense. But 
Hume’s influence on Reid evidently did not stop there. Reid 
also apparently came to believe with Hume that the root pro- 
blem is whether or not there is a discrepancy between the 


colloquial description of, and the phenomenological descrip-. 
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tion of our relationship to bodies not our own. Indeed it looks 
as if Reid made the closest possible study of all Hume said on 
those topics in the passages cited and elsewhere, and concluded 
that Hume describes fairly well the visual, auditory, olfactory 
and gustatory, but misreports our tactual situation. Reïd agrees 
with Hume to this extent, that when one says that one’s 
groping hand is touching a solid flat surface, one does not 
actually feel any such thing as two shapes or surfaces in con- 
tact. adding on his own account that the hand does not 
present itself here as a bodily shape. But Reid goes on to 
deny that the only thing felt is one indivisible sensation, and 
to assert on the contrary that two objects are here found 
together, i.e. to use Hume’s words, “ a sensation conjoined 
with solidity. ” What happens in fact, according to Reid, is 
that I simultaneously feel a strain or even a pain and also à 
solid shape of some kind but, he insists, the feeling in question 
quite plainly contains two distinguishable, separable parts 
because when I move my hand freely without encountering 
anything, I feel the strain without feeling any solid shape 
at all. But further, Reid continues, here following Hume, 
these so called muscular strains are vague events existing in 
time alone, but not in space and are therefore not material 
things in the sense that the solid shapes are. Accordingly 
Reid insists, the “fait primitif ” is that these non-material 
strains are present to me all the time in varying degrees of 
intensity, sometimes accompanied by solid material shapes, 
sometimes presented alone by themselves, and in this way I 
am aware of a contrast between these non-spatial events as 
being inner or mine in the sense of being never absent and 
the material shapes as being outer or not mine in the sense of 


being only intermittently present. But at this point Reid calls 


attention to the difficulty that this phenomenological descrip- 
tion of the situation does not even yet coincide with the 


. colloquial description; the plain man speaks of the table as 


beyond his hands but never speaks of the contrast between the 
table felt and his feelings of strain and indeed, seldom refers 
to the latter. However, Reid maintains this discrepancy is 
easily explained away; in ordinary language these ‘ sensa- 
tions ” are neglected because as ever-present objects they are 
familiar and uninteresting objects. A child, however, Reid 
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adds, will doubtless notice both them and their contrast with 
material shapes and from then on will take for granted and 
leave unmentioned the outness of the material shapes, thus 
the plain man will speak of the table as being in relation to his 
hand, but will not bother to say anything about the table in 
relation to his sensations of strain. In this way, in his section 
on Touch in the Inquiry into the Human Mind, Reid explains L 
the foundation of commonsense, often apparently echoing the 
phrases of Hume’s Treatise, 1.4.4 Of course, the question still 
remains as to how either the philosopher or the baby is aware 
of this particular sensation of strain as belonging to or 
inhering in this particular part of his body the hand, and no 
other, but on this subject Reid is content to follow the line 
of approach already marked out by Hume. 

Accordingly, it seems wrong to say as some do that Reid 
altogether misinterprets Hume ïin evolving the formula 
adopted in the Scots Magazine quotation above, that Hume 
pushed Berkeley's tenets to their logical conclusion. For 
Reid, Berkeley’s tenets amount to a denial that the contrast 
between inner and outer is in any way a fact of experience, 
and Hume’s development of these tenets consists in arguing 
that the basic distinctions of commonsense cannot ever there- 
fore in any degree be explained by the facts of experience. 
Moreover, from the point of view already present in Hume and 
even Turnhull, Reid is quite sensible in what he says. Turn- 
bull, according to the declaration in his introduction, would 
like in his blundering way to do for moral things what 
Newton had done for material things, i.e. apply empiricism to 
the study of man. Hume, likewise, attempting to “ apply 
experimental reasoning to moral subjects ” hits on a method 
of comparing our instinctive or ordinary beliefs about a 
situation with our exact philosophie accounts of that situa- 
tion, and this method, as Dugald Stewart admits in his Life, 
is adopted from Hume by Reid, although in Reid’s Baconian 
method more explicit account is taken of ordinary speech. 
Nor is there any profound disagreement between these men as 
to what is to be done in phenomenological description for the 
simple reason that all three, including Turnbull, take Berke- 
ley’s examination of vision as their model. Accordingly 
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Reid’s strictures on his predecessors amounts simply to accus- 
ing them of not having investigated carefully enough the 


virgin facts of touch in reference to the question of common- 
sense. 


Queen’s University. Belfast. 


Hume and the French Men of Letters 


by Ernest Campbell Mossver 


Long before his arrival at Paris in October 1763 as 
secretary to the English Ambassador, David Hume had been 
acclaimed by the French men of letters. Montesquieu, the 
first to recognize his eminence, had corresponded with him 
between 1749 and 1755. Among elder statesmen, Hume was 
highly respected by Comte d’Argenson, Président de Brosses, 
Président Hénault, and Maréchal de Noailles and, among 
younger statesmen, by Trudaine de Montigny and Turgot. 
Charles Pinot Duclos, perpetual Secretary of the French Aca- 
demy, and the Abbé Le Blanc were among Hume’s most out- » 
spoken partisans. Victor, Marquis de Mirabeau, and Jean, 
Marquis de Chastellux, were interested in Hume’s specula- 
tions on luxury and population, the first courteously refuting 
him, the second courteously defending him. The famous 
novelist and Anglophile, the Abbé Prévost, translated Hume’s 
History of the Stuarts and another novelist, Crébillon the 
Younger, dedicated a novel to him. 

De l'Esprit (1758) of Claude-Adrien Helvétius, had met 
with opposition and had been condemned by the Parlement 
of Paris. The following year Helvétius wrote to Hume pro- 
posing that they translate one another’s publications. Hume, 
who did not value Helvétius’s work highly as philosophy, 
found sufficient excuse for not complying in the fact that an 
English translation had already been advertised. The phil- 
osophe then let it be known that he desired to become a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of London and solicited Hume’s aid. 
The Scot replied evasively that the undertaking was difficult : 
and success not likely. Accepting this broad hint and 
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dropping the project, Helvétius expressed himself as highly 
gratified with the honour done him. 

From friends travelling on the Continent came flattering 
accounts of Hume’s prestige at Paris. John Stewart, for 
instance, reported in 1759 that, “ The principal motive I have 


. for troubling you with an epistle is to express my gratitude 


for the obligations I owe to your friendship, for under the title 


of your friend I have been more caressed here than ever stran- 


ger was by people of distinguished merit and a high rank in 
life. ” Casual mention that Hume was contemplating a visit 
to Paris “ gave a most general & unfeigned satisfaction to a 
great number of People you would like to live with and who, 
as far as my penetration goes, would be very happy to have you 
amongst them.” And again, they “ would go to the Indies 
to serve you... you're the man of the world they hold in 
highest esteem. ” Andrew Stuart of Torrance advised a com- 
mon friend in December 1762 that, “ When you have occasion 
to see our friend David Hume tell him that he is so much 
worshipped here that he must be void of all passions if he does 
not immediately take post for Paris. ” The following spring 
Lord Elibank was even more forthright, telling Hume : “ no 
author ever yet attained to that degree of Reputation in his 
own lifetime that you are now in possession of at Paris... ? ? 

At Paris in 1763, therefore, David Hume was prepared for 
a reception but hardly for the one that he received. “ Those 
who have not seen the strange Effect of Modes will never ima- 
gine, ” he was to write in his autobiography, “ the Reception 
I met with at Paris, from Men and Women of all Ranks and 
Stations. The more I recoiled from their excessive Civilities, 
the more I was loaded with them. There is, however, a real 
Satisfaction in living at Paris from the great Number of sen- 
sible, knowing, and polite Company with which the City 
abounds above all places in the Universe. 1 thought once of 
settling there for Life. ” In recoiling from the adulation of 
Court and society, the philosopher naturally sought out the 
company of the learned. His first comment on them is signi- 
ficant for its implied contrast with the learned that he had 
encountered elsewhere: “ The Men of Letters here are really 
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1 Royal Society of Edinburgh, Hume MSS, VII, 49-50; IV, 67; Vive: 
Cited hereafter as R.S.E. 
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very agreeable; all of them Men of the World, living in entire 
or almost entire Harmony among themselves, and quite irre- 
proachable in their Morals... Those whose Persons & Con- 
versation I like best are D’Alembert, Buffon, Marmontel, 
Diderot, Duclos, Helvetius; and old President Henau{[l]t... ? * 

The list, somewhat strangely, does not include the leading 
host of the Parisian men of letters, Baron d'Holbach, with 
whom Hume had earlier been in correspondence. Prior to 
Hume’s departure from England, Holbach had written of his 
“ strongest desire of getting acquainted with one of the 
greatest philosophers of any age, and of the best friend to. 
mankind. ” Shortly after Hume’s return to England in 1766, 
Holbach was still of the same mind. “I am very proud I 
must own, ” he told Hume, “ of being remembered by a great 
man, whose friendship, at least, I know to value as it 
deserves. ” *  Holbach’s house on the rue Royale, Butte 
Saint-Roch, was the meeting place—facetiously called the 
‘“ synagogue ”’—of the leading intellectuals in the sumptuous 
dinners served every Sunday and Thursday. In 1773 Hume 
was to write to J.-B.-A. Suard, “ I suppose that the Baron'’s 
house is on the same footing as formerly, a common receptacle 
for all men of letters and ingenuity. ” Though Hume’s pri- 
vate opinion of Holbach’s abilities is not available, he did 
express his “ sincere and inviolable attachment to him. ” 

D’Alembert was Hume’s favourite among the philosophes. 
In a letter to Horace Walpole, no friend to a philosophe, Hume 
provides an estimate of the character and abilities of D’Alem- 
bert. As to D’Alembert’s abilities, Hume writes in cool 
appraisal: 


I believe I said he was a man of superior parts, not a superior 
genius; which are words, if I mistake not, of a very different import. 
He is surelÿ entitled to the former character, from the works which you 
and I have read: I do not mean his translation of Tacitus, but his other 
pieces. But I believe he is more entitled to it from the works which I 
suppose neither you nor I have read, his Geometry and Algebra. 


* Letters of David Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford, 1932), I 419. 
Cited hereafter as Hume Letters; all otherwise unidentified quotations 
from Hume are from this work. 

* Letters of Eminent Persons addressed to David Hume (Edinburgh 
and London, 1849), pp. 252, 254. Cited hereafter as Eminent Persons. 
The above two letters are written in English. 
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As to character, 


… D’Alembert is a very agrecable companion, and of irreproachable 
morals. By refusing great offers from the Czarina and the King of 
Prussia, he has shown himself above interest and vain ambition. He 
lives in an agreeable retreat at Paris, suitable to a man of letters. He 
bas five pensions. The whole amount of these is not 6000 livres a 
year; on the half of which he lives decentiy, and gives the other half to 
poor people with whom he is connected. In a word, I scarce know a 
man, who with some few exceptions (for there must always be some 
exceptions) is a better model of a virtuous and philosophical character. # 


The greatest proof of Hume’s friendship with D’Alembert 
is that in the strange events of 1766 in regard to Rousseau he 
made D’Alembert “ absolute Master ” of the conduct of the 
controversy in Paris. 

One of the greatest geniuses of the French Enlightenment 
and perhaps its most seminal mind, Denis Diderot was 
strongly attracted to Hume. Though himself a massive figure 
of a man, Diderot was amazed at the tremendous bulk of the 
Scottish philosopher, acknowledging that he would have mis- 
taken him for un gros Bernardin bien nourri. ® To know 
Diderot only through his writings, observed Marmontel, was 
not to know him at all, for it was only in animated talk that 
he became truly admirable. This was the Diderot that Hume 
associated with at Baron d'Holbach'’s; and it is not too much 
to assume that Hume, perhaps for the first time in his life, 
met in him his master in rational argumentative conversa- 
tion. No letters from Hume to Diderot have survived, but 
several from Diderot to Hume bespeak deep intimacy and com- 
plete understanding. Diderot writes of his “ très aimé et très 
honoré David ”; ‘“ Mon cher David, vous êtes de toutes les 
nations et vous ne demanderez jamais au malheureux son 
extrait baptistaire ”; «Madame Diderot .… vous baisera sur 
vos deux larges joues Bernardines ”; “ votre face ronde et 
riante ”; “ Je vous salue — je vous aime — je vous révère. ?” © 

Diderot’s closest friend after his mistress, Sophie Volland, 
_ was the German-born man of letters, Friedrich Melchior 
Grimm, who is not listed among Hume’s favourites. The 
name of David Hume first appears in Grimm'’s Correspondance 


4 Hume Letters, Il, 110. 
5 Caldwell Papers (Glasgow, 1854), Pt. Il, Vol. I, p. 266. 
6 Eminent Persons, pp. 281-287, passim. 
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littéraire in August 1754 in connection with a French transla- 
tion of his Political Discourses, which, observes Grimm, are » 
“ très-estimés en Angleterre et qui méritent de l'être partout... 
Il faut les lire; ils sont pleins d’esprit, de sagesse, de grandes 
vues, et surtout de l’érudition la plus profonde qu’il répand à 
pleines mains et qui n’est ni dégoûtante, ni déplacée. ” By 
October of the same year Grimm is more cautious in his 
praise, writing that, “ Malgré le bruit qu'il fait dans sa patrie 
et la réputation qu’il commence à avoir en France, il ne paraît 
pas être un homme de la première force... ” To his credit, it . 
must be said that Grimm was probably led off the track by a » 
poor rendition into French; he himself cautions as much and 
frequently damns the translators. By January 1759 Grimm 
has recovered his perspective, stating categorically that, 
“ David Hume est aujourd’hui un des meilleurs esprits d’An- 
gleterre; et comme les philosophes appartiennent moins à leur 
patrie qu’à l’univers, qu'ils éclairent, on peut compter celui 
que je viens de nommer dans le petit nombre de ceux qui par 
leurs lumières et par leurs travaux ont mérité du genre 
humain. ” He proceeds with an appreciative and instructive 
comparison between Hume and Diderot: Hume “n’a pas le 
coloris, ni peut-être la profondeur du génie de M. Diderot. 
Le philosophe français a l’air d’un homme inspiré... M. Hume 
est comparable à un ruisseau clair et limpide qui coule tou- 
jours également et paisiblement, et M. Diderot à un torrent 
dont l'effort impétueux et rapide renverse tout ce qu’on vou- 
drait opposer à son passage...” The complete History of 
England drew the unstinted admiration of Grimm in March 
1763 : “ M. Hume prouve bien par son exemple que le soin 
d'écrire l’histoire appartient de droit aux philosophes, exempts 
de préjugés et de passion. ” ? 

Shortly before Hume’s departure for England and after 
having known him personally for above two years, Grimm'’s 
admiration is tempered and is even a little spiteful: 


M. Hume doit aimer la France, il y a reçu l'accueil le plus dis- 
tingué et le plus flatteur.… Ce qu'il y a encore de plaisant, c'est que 
toutes les jolies femmes se le sont arraché, et que le gros philosophe 
écossais s’est plu dans leur société. C’est un excellent homme que David 


7 F. M. Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, ed. M. Tourneaux (Paris, 
1885), IT, 178, 415; IV, 69-70; V, 245. 
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Hume; il est naturellement serein, il entend finement, il dit quelquefois 
avec sel, quoiqu'il parle peu : mais il est lourd, il n’a ni chaleur, ni 
. grâce, ni agrément dans l'esprit, ni rien qui soit propre à s’allier au 
ramage de ces charmantes petites machines qu'on appelle jolies femmes. 
O que nous sommes un drôle de peuple ! ® 


. Grimm’s professed inability to understand why pretty women 
were attracted to Hume sounds strangely like the opinion of 
. Mme d'Epinay—and it may well have originated with her 
since she was his mistress. The absence of Grimm’s name 
from Hume’s list of favourites is matched by its absence from 
all of his letters; the two men, it would seem, failed to take to 
one another. 

As to the others on Hume’s list of favourites, Helvétius 
proved more agreeable as man than as philosopher. Jean- 
François Marmontel, poet, dramatist, and critic, was the mad- 
cap protégé of Mme Geoffrin and the close friend —" l'âme 
damnée, ” said the baneful Mme du Deffand—of D’Alembert. 
Hume advised the Rev. Hugh Blair, one of the friendly Pres- 
byterian ministers at Edinburgh, that Marmontel’s study of 
poetics was worth reading, but Blair found it disappointing. 
Duclos, the novelist, historian, and Academician, could not 
long have been a companion of Hume’s because, before the 
end of 1763, he retired to England and later to Italy, having 
made himself obnoxious to the French government. The 
comte de Buffon, the famous zoologist, was, according to 
Hume, more the “ Man of the World ” than any other of the 
learned : “in his Figure and Air and Deportment he answers 
your idea of a Mareschal of France rather than of à Philo- 
sopher. ” Despite Buffon's aristocratic airs, Hume continued 
to like him. 

Had Hume drawn up a similar list of favourites among 
the men of letters at the close of his stay in Paris, he might 
well have added new names, including those of his early 
admirers, Turgot, Trudaine de Montigny, and Chastellux. It 
was this last who made the statement that the name of 
David Hume was “nom aussy respectable dans la republi- 
que de letres que celuy de Jehovah l’etoit parmy les 
Hebreaux. ” ° The Abbé Le Blanc, Hume’s early translator, 


8 Jbid., VI, 458. 
ARS D, IV, 720: 
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and J.-B.-A. Suard, his later translator, might also have been 
included. That Le Blanc was an abbé is a reminder of Hume’s 
train of abbés: his friend Elizabeth Stuart had written, “I 
know you have in your train all the Abbies in france, who 
shall have more Vanity in obliging Monsieur Hume, than 
desire of gaining the kendom of heaven.” ” The train 
included Le Bon, Colbert (who called cousins with Hume), 
Galiani, Georgel, Joly, Morellet, Prévost, and Raynal—to whom 
might be added the Bishop of Senlis and the Archbishop of 
Toulouse. 

Two French poets were drawn to Hume, one in friend- 
ship, the other in controversy. The controversialist was 
Pierre-Laurant-Buyrette de Belloy, author of a tragedy entitled 
Le Siège de Calais. The public received the stage production 
enthusiastically and De Belloy was awarded a gold medal by 
Louis XV and a gold snuff-box by the mayor of Calais. The 
issue was patriotic for, still smarting under the terms of the 
Treaty of Paris of 1763, France was ready to be reassured of 
the heroism of the French and the barbarism of the English 
as illustrated in Edward Ils conquest of Calais in 1347. In 
publishing his work in 1765, De Belloy added historical notes 
in criticism of Hume’s treatment of the subject in the History 
of England. In these notes, wittily observes Charles Collé, 
De Belloy proved that Hume “ n’étoit qu’un Anglais, c’est- 
à-dire un jaloux et envieux de la gloire des François, dont la 
supériorité à bien des égards portera toujours le désespoir dans 
le cœur de cette nation qui nous imite et qui nous hait. ” * 

The second poet, Claude-Joseph Dorat, was friendly to 
that nation which so assiduously imitated the French and 
especially to its great philosopher, to whom he addressed the 
third of his poetical Epîtres: 

Hume, souris à mes chansons, 
Enfants légers de mon délire : 
Ma main, parcourant tous les tons, 
Aime à s’égarer sur la lyre. 
J’oubliois, pour déraisonner, 
Le philosophe respectable, 
Et ne voyois que l'homme aimable 
Qui voudra bien me pardonner. 

10 Jbid., VII, 73. 


‘ Charles CoLé, Journal et Mémoires, ed. Honoré Bonhomme 
(Paris, 1868), III, 23. 
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David Hume never met the major prophet of the French 
_ Enlightenment for Voltaire had long since retired to the 
Swiss frontier as “ Patriarch of Ferney. ” In reply to Mme du 
. Deffand's eulogy of Hume after first meeting him, Voltaire 
wrote : “ Vous n’avez qu'à me l'envoyer, je lui parlerai, et 
surtout je l’écouterai. ” * That attempts were actually made 
. to “ send ” him to Voltaire is explained by Hume : 


When I arriv’d here all M. Voltaire’s Friends told me of the Regard 
he always express’d for me; and they perswaded me, that some Advances 
on my part were due to his Age & woud be well taken. I accordingly 
wrote him a Letter, in which I expressed the Esteem which are 
undoubtedly due to his Talents; and among other things I said, that, 
if I were not confind to Paris by public Bussiness, I shou’d have a great 
* Ambition to pay him a Visit at Geneva... But I am absolutely confind 
to Paris & the Court and cannot on any account leave them for so 
much as three Days. ** 


Voltaire, for his part, always professed the highest regard 
for Hume. He told Boswell that Hume was “ Un Vraye Philo- 
sophe ” and Dr. John Moore that, “ you mos write him that 
I am hees great admeerer; he is a very great onor to Ingland, 
and abofe all to Ecosse. ” * In 1765 the Swedish Ambassador 
at Madrid wrote Hume that, “ Monsieur de Voltaire est plein de 
Vous, mon cher philosophe. Il vous apelle son St David. ” * 
The previous year Voltaire had opened a review of Hume's 
L'Histoire complète de l’Angleterre in La Gazette littéraire 
with the flat statement: “On ne peut rien ajouter à la célé- 
brité de cette Histoire, la meilleure peut-être qui soit écrite en 
aucune langue. ” 

Hume, it would seem, was not so completely enthusiastic 
over Voltaire . He held no high opinion of him as philosopher, 
and had some occasional qualms about his satiric wit. In 
April 1764 he made futile efforts to get Voltaire’s ridicule of 
Lord Kames’s Elements of Criticism suppressed before publica- 


12 VorTAIRE, Œuvres complètes (Paris, 1883-1887), XLI, 247. 

13 National Library of Scotland, MS 1005, ff. 7-8; this letter, with 
other unpublished letters, will be brought out by the Clarendon Press 
in a volume of New Hume Letters, edited by R. Klibansky and 
E. C. Mossner. Hume’s letter to Voltaire was received but is not 
extant. 0 

14 James Boswezz, Private Papers from Malahide Castle, ed. G. Scott 
and F. A. Pottle (privately printed, New York, 1928-1934), IV, 130; 
Caldwell Papers, Pt. I, Vol. II, Vol. Il, p. 201. 
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tion and in 1766 he was not to relish Voltaire’s intervention in ® 


the Rousseau affaire. Nevertheless, it is certainly posterity s 


loss, at least so far as anecdotal history is concerned, that the, 


two never came together. 

To return to the “ seiks in the Rue Royale, ” as Hume 
facetiously called the Holbachian circle. Nowhere else in the 
world could Hume have matched his wits with such an 
assemblage of genius. The Edinburgh group of divines and 
university professors dwarfed in comparison. What would 
we not give today for a Boswell’s account of a typical session! 
Some facts are available fortunately—but only a few, and 
intimations rather than complete records. One thing that is 
certain is that the principle of exclusion was rigidly 
applied—the philosophes would not perform for the benefit 
of the uninitiated. Samuel Rogers relates the reception of 
Horne Tooke by D’Alembert, to whom he went with a letter 
of introduction: 


» 


Dressed à-la-mode, he presented the letter, and was courteously 
received by D’Alembert, who talked to him about operas, comedies, and 
suppers, &c. Tooke had expected conversation on very different topics, 
and was greatly disappointed. When he took leave, he was followed 
by a gentleman in a plain suit, and who had perceived his chagrin. 
“ D’Alembert, ” said the gentleman, “ supposed from your gay apparel 
that you were a petit-maître. ” The gentleman was David Hume. On 
his next visit to D’Alembert,, Tooke’s dress was altogether different; 
and so was the conversation. ° 


In the letter naming his favourites among the learned of 
Paris, a letter addressed to Blair, Hume adds: “It would give 
you & Jardine & Robertson great Satisfaction to find that there 
is not a single Deist among them. ” The irony was hardly to 
be missed by Hume’s friendly “ Protestant Pastors. ” Diderot 
makes clear how Hume learned the fact: 


La première fois que M. Hume se trouva à la table du baron 
[Holbach], il étoit aussi à côté de lui. Je ne sçais à quel propos le 
philosophe anglois s’avisa de dire au baron qu'il ne croyoit pas aux 
athées, qu'il n’en avoit jamais vu. Le baron lui dit : « Comptez combien 


nous sommes ici. » Nous étions dix-huit. Le baron ajouta : « Il n’est pas 


malheureux de pouvoir vous en montrer quinz du premier coup : les. 


trois autres ne sçavent qu’en penser. » !7 


" Samuel RoGers, Table-Talk, ed. A. Dyce (New Southgate, 1887), 
p. 125. 


7 Dineror, Lettres à Sophie Volland, ed. André Babelon (Paris, 
1930), IT, 298. 
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Present at one of the sessions in the rue Royale was 
-_Hume’s friend Andrew Stuart of Torrance. Having had the 
temerity to make “ a battle in favour of a future state, ” Stuart 
only got laughed at for his pains and was derisively dubbed 
the “ Immortal Soul. ” The Baron’s militant atheism earned 
for him the title of the “ Personal Enemy of God, ” and his 
club maintained that Christianity would be abolished in 
. Europe by the end of the eighteenth century. 

Religion, its superstitions and its evil consequences to 
society, provided à constant and fertile topic of conversation. 
On returning from a visit to England in 1765, Holbach expa- 
tiated on the craze for suicide in that country. Diderot 
explained that the vogue for travel among the English was 
sometimes instigated by the desire to find a convenient place 
in which to kill themselves. Hume instanced the complica- 
tions that he had become involved in as Embassy Secretary to 
see that justice was done to a starving Englishman, who had 
thrown himself into the Seine but who had been fished out 
alive. No political negotiations, he went on, had been more 
intriguing than this affair. He had been obliged to go twenty 
times to see the First President before he could make him 
understand that there was not in any of the treaties between 
France and England any article that forbade an Englishman 
from drowning himself in the Seine under penalty of being 
hanged. He added that, if his compatriot had unfortunately 
been jailed, he would have risked losing his life equally for 
not having drowned himself as for having drowned himself. 
Diderot was bitter: “ Si les Anglois sont bien insensés, vous 
conviendrez que les François aussi sont bien ridicules. ? ” 

Hume’s account of the English missionary who, having 
converted an American Indian, brought him to London for 
exhibition, provided much merriment. The Indian, after 
being catechized, was invited to partake of the sacrament. The 
” minister then inquired, “ Eh bien! mon fils, ne vous sentez- 
» vous pas plus animé de l’amour de Dieu? La grâce du sacre- 
ment n’opère-t-elle pas en vous? Votre âme n'est-elle pas 
échauffée? ” “ Oui, ” replied the little Huron, “le vin fait 


18 Alexander CARLYLE, Autobiography, ed. J. H. Burton (London 


and Edinburgh, 1910), p. 292. 
19 DiperoT, op. cit., II, 296-297. 
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fort bien: mais si l’on m'’avoit donné de l’eau-de-vie, je crois 


qu’elle auroit encore mieux fait.” The philosophes were, 


agreed that Christianity was nearly extinguished in England 
but deprecated the fact that the English were turning to Deism, 
rather than to atheism. Diderot summed up the general 
opinion: “Un peuple qui croit que c’est la croyance d’un 
Dieu et non pas les bonnes loix qui font les honnêtes gens ne 
me paroît guère avancé. ? ” 

Also applauded was Hume’s story of how the Duc de 
Nivernais had been surprised to find the Dauphin, several 
months before his death, reading in bed the philosophical 
works of David Hume. The Duc was even more surprised 
when the Dauphin explained that, “ Cette lecture est très- 
consolante dans l’état où je suis. ” * Here, indeed, were signs 
of the times, good augury that Christianity was fast waning! 

Even before Hume went to Paris the philosophes had got 
wind of his not too seriously projected ecclesiastical history. 
Enthusiastically they began to bring pressure to bear. In 
June 1763 Helvétius wrote to Hume: 


On m'a dit que vous avez abandonné le plus beau projet du 
monde, c’est d'écrire l'Histoire de l’Eglise. Pensez donc que le sujet est 
digne de vous, comme vous êtes digne du sujet. C’est donc au nom 


d’Angleterre, de la France, de l’Allemagne, de l'Italie et de la postérité ” 


que je vous conjure de faire cette histoire. Songez qu'il n’y a que vous 
en état de l'écrire. Qu'il se passera bien des siècles avant qu'il naisse un 
Monsieur Hume, et que c’est un bienfait que vous devez à l’univers 
présent et à venir. ?? 


That the pressure upon Hume was continued is attested by 
Grimm'’s announcement in the Correspondance littéraire for 
April 1766, soon after Hume’s departure, that “ Nous avons 
souvent sollicité M. Hume, pendant son séjour en France, 
d'écrire une Histoire ecclésiastique. Ce serait en ce moment 
une des plus belles entreprises de littérature, et un des plus 
importants services rendus à la philosophie et à l’huma- 
nité. ” *  Throughout the years D’Alembert brought up the 
subject frequently, writing as late as 1773 that, “ Je ne me 
consolerai ... jamais d’être privé de cette Histoire Ecclésias- 
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_ tique, que je vous ai demandé tant de fois, que vous seul peut- 
- être en Europe êtes en état de faire, et qui seroit bien aussi 
_ intéressante que l’histoire Grecque et Romaine, si vous vouliez 
prendre la peine de peindre au naturel notre mère Ste. 
Eglise. ” * 
' In view of all this amicable interest in his own project, it 
seems appropriate to inquire why Hume never wrote the 
- ecclesiastical history. Was it mere desire to avoid making 
new enemies, as he had previously told his publisher, or was 
there some lack of understanding with the philosophes that 
may have induced him to drop the subject? 
Champion of the select society for the free and familiar 
exchange of thought, David Hume ought to have revelled in 
* the philosophical sessions on the rue Royale and, no doubt, 
be did so up to a point. Yet there is reason to believe that he 
was not perfectly content. During a visit to Paris early in 
1763, Gibbon had not been able to approve of the “ intolerant 
zeal ” of the philosophes, who “ laughed at the scepticism of 
- Hume, preached the tenets of atheism with the bigotry of 
dogmatists, and damned all believers with ridicule and con- 
tempt. ” “ The philosophes simply could not understand 
. Hume’s sceptical or agnostic position on the subject of reli- 
- gion and were inclined to think that he had not entirely 
thrown off the shackles of bigotry. “ So that poor Hume, ” 
wrote Sir James Macdonald from Paris to an English corres- 
pondent, “ who on your side of the water was thought to have 
too little religion, is here thought to have too much. ” ** Many 
years later Hume himself confessed that Helvétius “ used to 
laugh at me for my narrow way of thinking in these particu- 
lars. ” The genial Scottish sceptic, indeed, must have been 
somewhat amused by the dogmatic atheism of the rue Royale, 
just as formerly in Edinburgh he had occasionally been riled 
by displays of dogmatic theism. Over the ubiquitous dogma- 
tism on the issue of religion, the philosopher of human nature 
may well have been inclined to despondency. 


24 Eminent Persons, p. 218. , 
25 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Edward Gibbon, ed. 


10. F. Emerson (Boston, 1898), p. 135. 
26 Macdonald, as quoted by George Horne in a letter of 6 June 1764, 
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There is further reason to believe that Hume experienced 
some disappointment in his relations with the philosophes. 
Their dogmatism, he found, was not confined to atheism, but 
was extended into metaphysics, economics, and related social 
subjects. Although Newton and Locke were the great names 
among them, that of Descartes was by no means dead. Con- 
sequently their variety of empiricism was tinged with a meta- 
physical necessitarianism which was repugnant to Hume'’s 
way ofthinking. Take the case of the Economistes or Physio- 
crates, of whom François Quesnay and the sieur de Gourmay 
were the leading theorists and Hume’s friend Turgot, the 
principal practical representative. 

With Turgot himself, Hume was always politely firm in 


aie ENS 


rejecting the single tax on land proposed by the Physiocrates % 


€ 


as well as their “ agreeable and laudable, if not too sanguine 
hope, that human Society is capable of perpetual Progress 
towards Perfection... ” To the Abbé Morellet, however, Hume 
was more forthright: 


I see that, in your prospectus [for a Dictionnaire du Commerce], 
you take care not to disoblige your economists, by any declaration of 
your sentiments; in which I commend your prudence. But I hope that 
in your work you will thunder them, and crush them, and pound 
them, and reduce them to dust and ashes! They are, indeed, the set 
of men the most chimerical and most arrogant that now exist, since 
the annihilation of the Sorbonne. I ask your pardon for saying so, as 
I know you belong to that venerable body. I wonder what could engage 
our friend, M. Turgot, to herd among them; I mean, among the eco- 
nomists; tho’ I believe he was also a Sorbonnist. ?7 


Hume, himself, never took the trouble to thunder and crush 
and pound the Physiocrates openly, leaving that duty to his 
friend Adam Smith. 

What must have struck Hume about the apriority of the 
Holbachian atheism, the Helvétian materialism, and the Phy- 
siocratic economics was that they showed a complete indiffer- 
ence to the Humian philosophy of mitigated scepticism or 
scientific method. The old dogmatism of the schools seemed 
but replaced in France by the new dogmatism of inevitable 
progress. To some extent, therefore, Hume must have felt 
intellectually sequestered, intellectually lonely. The early 
conviction that he might have to wait for a distant posterity 
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for the full understanding of his philosophy may have been 
deepened by his experiences with the intelligentzia of France. 
There can be little doubt that he left that country, despite its 
adulation and its veneration, convinced that in his own 
thinking he was still far in advance of the world. Nor perhaps 
is it idle to speculate that this intellectual loneliness formed 
one of the reasons why he never returned to France for per- 
manent residence. If such is the fact, then it is a fact of no 
little pathos. 


The University of Texas. 


Hume e Dewey 


di Mario Dar PrA 


Hume è il pensatore che portù alla sistemazione più orga- 
nica ed alle conclusioni più rigorose l’empirismo classico del 
secolo XVIII; Dewey è il rappresentante più autorevole, nella 
filosofia contemporanea, d’una rinnovata analisi dell'espe- 
rienza e d’una logica che, pur attingendo alla scienza la sua 
ispirazione, intende portare i temi dell’empirismo classico ad 
una più rigorosa formulazione critica. Per questo Dewey ha 
spesso assunto a termine di raffronto della sua costruzione 
filosofica il pensiero di Hume e di esso si à voluto servire per 
dare risalto al radicale rinnovamento dell’empirismo da lui 
elaborato. Di qui i molti accenti critici e polemici che si 
incontrano largamente nell’opera di Dewey sia a proposito 
dell’empirismo inglese in genere, sia riguardo più propria- 
mente all’atteggiamento del filosofo scozzese. Non ci si deve 
perd accontentare di questa apparente contrapposizione fra 


Hume e Dewey; quello che il Dewey mai ha affermato e rico-. 


nosciuto è appunto una sorta di sottinteso accordo della sua 
filosofia con quella di Hume, e pertanto una sorta di ritorno 
dell’empirismo pragmatico e critico del pensatore americano 
verso alcuni temi essenziali dell’empirismo classico humeano. 
Mi progongo in queste note di considerare appunto sia il 
contrasto fra il pensiero di Dewey e quello di Hume (contrasto 
sul quale il Dewey insiste largamente), sia la sostanziale 
concordanza delle due vedute filosofiche (concordanza sulla 
quale il Dewey non ha mai fermato l’attenzione). Dal rilievo 
di tale concordanza potrà risultare lumeggiato il problema 
della stessa fondazione critica dell’empirismo e di qualsiasi 
filosofia che voglia prendere à suo criterio l’esperienza in 
genere. 
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1. Come è noto, Dewey ha assunto l’effettiva pratica scien- 
tifica a criterio di interpretazione del reale; ma ha insistito a 
lungo sulla necessità di intendere l’effettiva pratica scientifica 
come « indagine » anzichè come una ricerca nel senso tradi- 
zionale di questo termine. Fra la ricerca di tipo tradizionale e 
l’indagine da lui sostenuta, il pensatore americano ha intro- 


_dotto una differenza radicale : mentre la prima punta sulla 
capacità autonoma.ed auto-sufficiente della conoscenza come 


quella ché è in grado di cogliere direttamente una struttura 
intrascendibile dell’essere, valida quindi in quanto pre-sup- 
posta alla stessa conoscenza ed ontologizzata come termine pre- 


 fissato della ricerca, l’indagine deweyana non ha mete prefisse 


di natura metafisica, non si appella alla conoscenza come 
autonoma ed auto-sufficiente, non pone alcun valore fuori 
del processo pratico con cui eventualmente esso si traduca in 


-operazione. L’esigenza fondamentale della filosofia di Dewey 
.è insomma quella di togliere ogni pre-supposto metafisico 


all’indagine, riducendo la conoscenza dal compito tradizionale 


. di cogliere direttamente la natura intrascendibile dell’essere al 


compito nuovo di problematizzare e svolgere e risolvere gli 


- elementi dell’ indagine. L’indagine non ha dunque per obiet- 


tivo, come nel caso della ricerca di tipo tradizionale, di 
condurci a prender atto conoscitivamente d’una struttura data 
dell’essere, che è quella che è, senza che l’indagine possa mini- 
mamente influire su di essa; è per contro nell’indagine e dal- 
l’indagine che scaturiscono le strutture. Di qui deriva l’atteg- 
giamento anti-metafisico della filosofia di Dewey, in quanto 
la metafisica si identifica per lui colla sovrapposizione all’inda- 
gine pratico-critica umana di orizzonti fissi ed autonomi dal- 
l’indagine stessa. Con tale atteggiamento il pensatore ameri- 
cano si oppone al teoricismo proprio di molte delle filosofie 
odierne, oltre che di tutta la tradizione classica. L’indagine, 
egli sostiene, deve risultare libera da premesse metafisiche, 
libera da strutture ontologiche pre-intuite e quindi pre-fissate, 
altrimenti essa non è più indagine piena, capace di volgersi 
verso l’allargamento possibile dell’orizzonte dell’essere. Il 
compito dell’odierna filosofia è quello, per Dewey, di togliere 
di mezzo i vari presupposti metafisici, che sono i residui di età 
passate, i risultati non ancora eliminati d’una mentalità onto- 
logizzante, alla quale conviene sostituire una mentalità fun- 
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zionale ed operativa. Come il trapasso dal criterio operativo à 
quello ontologizzante ha dato nascita alla metafisica, cosi il 
trapasso dalla mentalità metafisica a quella operazionale o pra- 
tico-critica darà vita ad una nuova éra della storia del pensiero. 
Deve crollare pertanto il mondo delle essenze presupposto 
all’indagine o, meglio, il mondo delle essenze si dovrà tras- 
formare da oggetto di contemplazione conoscitiva autosuffi- 
ciente in strumento operativo dell’indagine. Non soltanto il 
Dewey s’oppone alla metafisica dell’essere immutabile ed 
immobile, ma anche alle varie metafisiche del mutamento, 
come il dialettismo hegeliano, l’evoluzionismo positivistico, lo 
storicismo idealistico ecc. Anche se l’essenza che si pre-suppone 
all’indagine non è coincidente colla staticità, ma si identifica 
con un processo, con una forma qualsiasi di divenire, non v'è 
dubbio che si riapre la strada alla metafisica e quindi al teo- 
ricismo. 


2. E’ ben facile pensare quale applicazione di tale criterio 
di giudizio il Dewey faccia all’empirismo inglese del 
secolo XVIII ed alla filosofia di Hume in modo particolare. Il 
pensatore americano accusa l’empirismo classico di aver soste- 
nuto una metafisica pur avendo preso le mosse dall’esperienza 
e pur essendosi ispirato all’indagine scientifica come a proprio 
modello. Dewey riconosce volentieri che l’empirismo inglese 
del secolo XVIIT ha mostrato un genuino interessamento « per 
il metodo scientifico come unica fonte d’una valida teoria 
logica »; e poichè nel metodo scientifico genuino ha la sua 
base l’indagine, nella forma critica sopra accennata, l’empi- 
rismo fece il conto che tutti sanno dell’esperienza; l'avere 
assunto l’esperienza a criterio è un merito indiscusso del- 
l’empirismo, in quanto l’esperienza ci riporta appunto sul ter- 
reno dell’indagine, ossia della ricerca senza presupposti onto- 
logici e non ontologicamente intesa. Ma se la direzione generale 
dell’empirismo è quella dell’indagine pratico-critica, esso di 
fatto non fece che sprofondare l’esperienza ed il richiamo al 
metodo scientifico in una quantità di altri presupposti meta- 
fisici; cosi « lo sviluppo d’una logica genuinamente empirica, 
tale da accordarsi con l’effettiva pratica scientifica, fu seria- 
mente ritardata e sviata dall’adesione ad un ordine di idee che 
si era sviluppato in epoca pre-scientifica ». Insomma l’empi- 
rismo del secolo XVIIT (ed anche quello posteriore) ha frainteso 
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il metodo scientifico ed ha inquadrato il relievo attribuito 
all’indagine scientifica in una serie di concetti e dottrine del 
tutto incompatibili colla stessa, L’empirismo, e Hume in parti- 
colare, ha bensi propugnato l’eliminazione, dell’a priori 
rispetto all’esperienza; tuttavia ha inteso la stessa esperienza 
. non già come indagine sciolta e libera rispetto ad ogni vincolo 
_pre-costituito; l’ha per contro subordinata a degli a priori di 
carattere diverso da quelli sostenuti dalla corrente raziona- 
listica, ma, appunto in quanto a priori, non meno arbitrari. 
Cosi il razionalismo, se per un lato veniva efficacemente com- 
battuto dal rinvio all’esperienza dell’empirismo, dall’altro 
trovava conferma alla propria difesa dell’a priori nel nuovo 
a priori che l’empirismo pur manteneva nella sua interpreta- 
zione dell’esperienza. La metafisica dell’esperienza non poteva 
ché consolidare la metafisica della ragione; per rovesciare la 
metafisica della ragione, occorreva interpretare l’esperienza in 
modo da toglierle qualsiasi carattere metafisico; ed è appunto 
questa purificazione dai residui metafisici che Dewey riven- 
dica alla sua dottrina filosofica rispetto alla dottrina dell’espe- 
rienza sostenuta dall'empirismo del secolo XVII. Questo, 
afferma Dewey, «offre un’esatta dimostrazione di cid che 
accade quando le condizioni che hanno genuino valore nel 
modello dell’indagine controllata vengano isolate dal loro 
contesto e pertanto interpretate in modo non funzionale ». 
L’empirismo tradizionale, egli ribadisce, « ritenne di seguire 
il modello fornito dall'indagine scientifica; ma in realtà esso 
s'impegnava in una formulazione deformata dell’indagine 
scientifica nel tentativo di assogettare quest’ultima a risultati 
acriticamente accettati ». 

3. Alla luce degli stessi criteri il Dewey giudica la filo- 
sofia di Hume. Non sfugge al pensatore americano il rilievo 
della battaglia condotta da questo filosofo contro l’apriort di 
tipo razionalistico e contro il cartesianismo in particolare. 
Infatti all’'umanesimo ideale di derivazione cartesiana egli 
sostituisce un umanesimo « reale »; e va mostrando, attraverso 
l’analisi minuta dell’esperienza, come i più puri valori razio- 
nali non possano giudicarsi oggetti d'una conoscenza auto- 
sufficiente e pertanto realtà sciolta dal mondo dell’esperienza. 
Per questo lato, si pud anzi dire che Hume avverte che la 
radice dell’inconsistenza del mondo del pensiero o della 
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ragione consiste appunto nella sua pura « lteoreticità »; per 
questo contrappone al pensare il sentire, inteso anche questo 
non già come fornito d’una maggiore fedeltà rappresentativa 
e d’un più schietto tono teoretico, quanto piuttosto d'una mag- 
giore tensione pralico-istintiva; l’impressione diviene per 
Hume la nuova base della filosofia, in contrapposizione 
all'idea, proprio perchè l’impressione incide più profonda- 
mente colla sua immediatezza nella vita dell’uomo. Gid è 
quanto dire che Hume si sforza di ricondurre la base del reale 
ad un criterio pratico, anzichè ad un criterio teoretico auto- 
- nomo; egli non nutre dunque, fin qui, piena fiducia nella 
conoscenza come auto-sufficiente e tenta di inserirla piuttosto 
nel tessuto stesso dell’esperienza intesa come tensione pratica. 
V'è dunque nel pensatore scozzese un certo sforzo di raggiun- 
gere, per dirla con termini deweyani, la piattaforma dell’inda- 
gine, scevra d’ogni presupposto metafisico e tutta raccolta 
nello sforzo di svolgere le possibilità del reale dall’interno 
d’una scelta volontaria, non impedita da barriere ontologiche. 
Ma, osserva Dewey, anche la filosofia di Hume ha dato rapi- 
damente luogo ad una metafisica dell’esperienza. Non si pud 
certo non esser d’'accordo con tale giudizio del Dewey; egli 
anzi ha forse troppo superficialmente indicato gli aspetti 
metafisici della dottrina humeana che sono larghi e dominanti 
in tutto il sistema. Cosi è sfuggito al Dewey che, per Hume, il 


metodo sperimentale è senza alcun dubbio capace di adeguare 


in pieno e stabilmente la struttura del reale; e cid comporta 
ovviamente che il metodo sperimentale venga scavalcato da 


“una garanzia metafisica; non pud essere infatti il metodo spe- « 


rimentale a garantire la sua perfetta adeguazione rispetto al 
raele in genere; non è l’esistenzialità del metodo sperimentale 
che pud fondare il suo valore assoluto. Del pari Hume confe- 
risce à tutta la sua filosofia un tono prévalentemente descrit- 
tivo; egli ritiene che la sua filosofia sia in grado di cogliere 
l’autentica struttura del reale, la quale sarebbe già data e non 
dovrebbe che esser conosciuta, al di fuori di tutte le sofisti- 
cazioni di tipo razionalistico; la natura umana, che è il perno 
della costruzione filosofica humeana, ha per questo lato.lo 
stesso caraltere del mondo delle specie aristoteliche, assomi- 
glia molto ad un'’essenza, ontologicamente fissata e pre-sta- 


bilita che si tratta di rilevare e descrivere per quello che è; di 
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qui il carattere conoscitivistico o teoricistico della filosofia 
. humeana, alla sua stessa radice. Non si deve dimenticare, cer- 
tamente, la conclusione scettica alla quale il filosofo scozzese 
_perviene; essa comporta l’implicito avvertimento della debo- 
- lezza dell’intera base del sistema della natura umana; pare quasi 
che Hume si sia, ad un certo punto, accorto della falsa descrit- 
_tività della sua filosofia ed abbia percid avanzato serie riserve 
intorno alla consistenza teoretica del suo sistema. Ma anche 
laddove egli accenna à porre in una sorta di istinto la radice 
della sua filosofia, non si scioglie del tutto da una mentalità 
. teoricistica e ricorre ancora ad una stuttura istintivistica, come 
eventuale sostegno della stessa filosofia dell’istinto. Per questo, 
ci sembra che la filosofia di Hume non riesca mai a sciogliersi 
del tutto dalla metafisica; la piega teoricistica in essa implicita 
porta costantemente il pensatore scozzese a uscir fuori dal- 
l’ambito dell’indagine, deweyanamente intesa, per collocarne 
gli elementi e gli aspetti in una struttura ontologica pre-sup- 
posta. Per questo il rovesciamento del razionalismo operato da 
Hume mantiene molti dei caratteri del razionalismo stesso; e 
l’accostamento all’esperienza ed al metodo scientifico non è 
servito, da solo, a togliere di mezzo il residuo metafisico; per 
. questo si deve concludere appunto con Dewey che l’empirismo 
humeano ha soltanto contrapposto alla metafisica di un apriori 
razionale la metafisica di un apriori dell’esperienza; in 
entrambe le dottrine permane la convinzione di aver conse- 
guito una piattaforma da cui sia garantita necessariamente la 
_ perfetta adeguazione al significato ed al valore dell’essere in 
_ genere. Ma i rilievi intorno al pensiero di Hume sui quali 
maggiormente insiste il pensatore americano non sono questi, 
ovviamente radicali in merito ad una valutazione critica com- 
plessiva; si tratta piuttosto di motivi secondari, di applica- 
- zione, dai quali tuttavia noi potremo esser condotti sia a quelli 
. più radicali, qui sopra richiamati, relativi a Hume, sia ad 
_analoghi motivi che inficiano di metafisica, a mio avviso, 
enche la filosofia di Dewey. 

4. Un'’accusa che il Dewey rivolge frequentemente a Hume 
è quella di aver sostenuto una atomizzazione dell’esperienza; 
cid corrisponde senza alcun dubbio al testo humeano, in cui 
ogni percezione risulta una entità a se stante, un atomo; e Ciù 
probabilmente per il legame che Hume mantiene con un’impo- 
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stazione teoricistica dell’esperienza; questa gli fa prestare 


. . . . . , e 
attenzione principalmente alla percezione in relazione all'og- 


getto della stessa; la siessa radice pratico-istintiva che carat- 
terizza l’impressione e la percezione in genere tende a trasfor- 
marsi in oggetto, dando luogo ad una considerazione teori- 
cistica della stessa praticità istintiva. Ora si sa quanto stia à 
cuore al Dewey la continuità dell’indagine; si tratta dapprima 
di continuità temporale, biologica; e da questa si snoda una 
continuità più impegnativa in ordine all'essere in genere, 
ossia la certezza intorno alla capacità dell’indagine di esaurire 
sia per il presente che per il futuro il significato dell’essere. 
Fermo, per ora, al primo aspetto della continuità, il Dewey 
non pu non rilevare che l’atomizzazione dell’esperienza teo- 
rizzata da Hume è il risultato cui si va incontro quando si 
isoli dall’indagine una condizione di essa, per conferirle un 
rilievo ontologico; di qui la negazione delle relazioni nel- 
l’'empirismo classico, all’infuori di quelle di contiguità esterna. 
Ma Hume, osserva il Dewey, fu poi costretto ad introdurre un 
principio che facesse da contrappeso alla sua atomizzazione 
dell’esperienza : l’abito : « senza questo vincolo di connes- 
sione non potrebbero esistere nè la memoria, nè l’aspettazione, 
vale a dire nessun genere di illazione e ragionamento; ogni 
impressione nuova sarebbe come un universo isolato, chiuso in 
se stesso, privo d'ogni qualità identificabile ». E’ contro la 
natura del « legame » humeano tra le impressioni che s’ap- 
punta la critica di Dewey. Si tratta, egli rileva, per confessione 
dello stesso Hume, d’un legame misterioso. La misteriosità 
di tale legame pud essere variamente intesa; per un verso pud 
trattarsi dell’insufficiente determinazione, da parte di Hume, 
della natura del legame; d’altra parte pud trattarsi invece del 
fatto che tale legame, quale che sia la sua determinazione 
empirica, risulta fornito di valore metafisico, in quanto si 
ponga come presupposto rispetto alla stessa esperienza, come 
termine quindi d’un atto di conoscenza auto-sufficiente, ossia 


come essenza © struttura del reale. Ora il Dewey si ferma e 


criticare il primo aspetto della misteriosità, mentre lascia in 
ombra il secondo. Il pensatore americano esprime la sua pre- 
ferenza per il Peirce rispetto a Hume, in quanto il primo 
connetle il fatto dell’illazione con funzioni « fondamentali 
organiche e biologiche », mentre il secondo lascia « perma- 
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nere un abito concepito come un ultimo misterioso legame ». 
Sicchè il torto di Hume sarebbe quello di non aver opportu- 
namente qualificato il legame intrinseco all’esperienza; « lo 
. sviluppo delle conoscenze biologiche, osserva Dewey, ha ora 
. fatto piazza pulita della ‘ misteriosa ? natura del legame » e 
conclude che « una qualche sorta di connessione sequenziale 
_& da considerarsi qualità altrettanto inerente all’esperienza 
quanto lo sono le distinte pulsazioni dell’esperienza che ne 
risultano assieme legate ». L'indagine dunque non pud essere 
istantanea, ma ha da ritenersi continua; e non si tratta d’una 
continuità « misteriosa » in quanto essa trae la sua motiva- 
zione determinante dal campo biologico. La continuità si pud 
considerare misteriosa soltanto in quanto non se ne compia 
un’analisi; Hume è appunto colpevole d’aver rinunciato a tale 
analisi; se l’avesse coraggiosamente affrontata sarebbe giunto 
a scorgere l’identità del principio dell’abito con « un modo 
uniforme d’operazione e mutamento ». In altri termini, l’abito 
humeano è misterioso finchè non si chiarisca che si tratta d’un 
carattere intrinseco alla stessa operazione, ossia all’indagine; 
che è quanto dire che la continuità dell’indagine non è mis- 
teriosa, per un lato perchè pud essere determinata mediante il 
ricorso al paradigma biologico, e per l’altro perchè pud essere 
considerata come intrinseca alla stessa indagine. 


5. La critica di Dewey alla teoria humeana dell’esperienza 
non giunge, come si vede, alla radice dell’atteggiamento teori- 
cistico generale che sottende la teoria, e cid perchè ne sarebbe 
indirettamente investita la stessa dottrina deweyana dell’espe- 
rienza e dell’indagine. Al di là, insomma, della contrapposi- 
zione fra Dewey e Hume, si rivela una più solida convergenza 
delle loro dottrine nella stessa direzione; e pertanto la purifi- 
cazione metafisica dell’empirismo classico propugnata da 
Dewey sembra risultarne del iutto compromessa. Cid che 
conferisce all’istinto humeano un carattere nettamente meta- 
fisico non è certo la sua misteriosità, nel senso in cui essa 
» viene dichiarata da Hume. L’istinto si trova, dal punto di vista 
metafisico, nelle stesse condizioni della ragione cartesiana in 
quanto esso viene a coincidere, per Hume, col principio primo 
dell’essere, colla struttura stessa del reale; la determinazione 
dell’istinto, come criterio della realtà e della condotta umana, 
- viene fatta da Hume col proposito di assolvere cosi una volta 
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per tulte l'identificazione del senso dell’essere. C’è un reale 
che è quello che è, che deve intendersi dato una volta per 


tutte, che risulta quindi intrascendibile; in quanto tale, esso. 


pud venir colto soltanto da un atto conoscitivo auto-sufficiente, 
ossia capace di cogliere direttamente il tutto dell’essere. 
L'’istinto supera ovviamente se stesso quando si propone come 

criterio esplicativo del reale e del vivere; e si avvolge altret: 
tanto ovviamente in un circolo vizioso, in quanto non pud 
rinviare, per la sua giustificazione, che ad una struttura onto- 
logica, la cui giustificazione poi non si pud trovare che nel- 
l’atto di conoscenza che rispecchia la struttura in questione. 
Hume stesso è consapevole della difficoltà in parola; per questo 
è dato incontrare nella sua filosofia un'’oscillazione fra la 
dichiarazione attinente all’istinto come principio metafisico e 
la riduzione d’ogni dichiarazione relativa all’istinto alla sem- 
plice dimensione dell’esistenzialità di esso. Non pud esser diffi- 
cile per il Dewey, il quale ha rilevato che la metafisica sorge 
sempre dalla pretesa di far cogliere alla conoscenza considerata 
come « teoretica e auto-sufficiente » l’intero dell’essere, rile- 
vare quanto di metafisico si annida nell’istintivismo hume- 
ano. Eppure il Dewey non ha rilevato, in Hume, l’avverti- 
mento dell’opportunità di ricondurre l'istintivismo alle sue 
semplici proporzioni esistenziali, onde togliergli ogni residuo 
teoricistico e metafisico; cid avrebbe potuto mettere sull’avviso 
lo stesso Dewey circa il pericolo metafisico del suo principio 
della continuità dell’esperienza e dell'indagine. Va anche 
osservato che, se Hume ha insistito sulla « misteriosità » del- 
l'istinto, senza legare tale principio ad una matrice biologica, 


cid conferisce eventualmente maggiore capacità al principio. 


stesso di aprirsi a consapevolezza critica. Un principio che si 
dichiari « misterioso » è per lo meno suscettibile d’essere pro- 


blematizzalo nella sua natura di principio, d’essere smosso 


dalla sua stabilità metafisica più di quanto non lo sia un prin- 


cipio in tutto e per tutto determinato, ossia costretto a comba- 


ciare perfettamente con una situazione esistenziale ben indivi- 
.duata. Senza dire che, nonostante la sua misteriosità, il prin- 
cipio humeano dell’istinto possiede una sua propria determi- 


nazione : esso è l’anti-ragione, fatta principio; le sue sono. 
qualificazioni negative, ma non per questo cessano dall’essere 


precise qualificazioni. Non si tratta tanto, dunque, di portare 
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à maggiore determinazione la misteriosità del principio istin- 
_ivo; si tratta piuttosto di purificarlo da ogni residuo meta- 
- fisico e, per questo, conviene approfondire la sua « misterio- 
» sità », non dipanarla consegnandola ad una determinazione 
_esistenziale più definita. Dewey ha creduto, insomma, di poter 
togliere quanto di arcaico v’è nell'empirismo humeano, spin- 
-gendolo avanti verso l'ulteriore determinazione del principio 
istintivo dell’abito; e non s’è accorto che, cosi facendo, avrebbe 
-consolidato la natura metafisica di quell’empirismo, anzichè 
promuoverne l’affinamento critico. Ma poichè è ovviamente 
nella stessa direzione verso la quale si sforza di spingere l’empi- 
rismo di Hume che Dewey intende collocare il suo empirismo, 
dobbiamo concludere che il pensatore americano anzichè libe- 
rarsi di tutta la sovrastruttura metafisica del primo, l’ha soltanto 
. in parte modificata, conservandola nella sostanza. Per questo, 
nonostante l’opposizione che il Dewey rileva fra la sua filo- 
sofia e quella di Hume, è nostra convinzione che le due dot- 
trine si incontrino in un'interpretazione metafisica dell’espe- 
rienza. 
6. Che cos’è il « modo uniforme di operazione e muta- 
mento » al quale il Dewey si richiama come a ciù in cui deve 
+ risolversi il misterioso principio humeano dell’abito? E’ la 
‘continuità dell’indagine, per cui l’indagine è un tutto che si 
svolge attraverso tappe e momenti esistenziali vari. Si tenga 
presente che l’indagine è la matrice della logica, è il criterio 
della stessa realtà. Infatti il Dewey ritiene che, pur nel muta- 
mento del dati esistenziali in cui l’indagine si svolge, essa 
_permanga come criterio di acquisizione del senso del reale. 
Il metodo scientifico e pertanto l’indagine esaurisce la natura 
delle forme logiche; ossia non si dà logica che non sia interna 
- all'indagine e in essa maturata; ma e la logica che attesta 
appunto che la logica non si dà se non interna all’indagine, 
risulta essa stessa interna all’indagine pre-costituita all’inda- 
gine come essenza metafisica? In base à quale giustificazione, 
» insomma, l’indagine viene assunta à matrice intrascendibile 
_ sia della logica che della realtà? Chi ci garantisce che il 
metodo scientifico e pertanto l’indagine risulti necessaria- 
 mente idonea anche per il futuro a raccogliere in sè tutto il 
possibile valore dell’essere ? L’esistenzialità dell’indagine non ci 
autorizza certo a trasformarla in entità ontologica; l’esistenzia- 
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lità non autorizza necessariamente al riconoscimento della sua 
universalità. Per asserire insomma che l’indagine è la matrice 
intrascendibile della logica e del reale occorre uscir fuori dal- 
l’atteggiamento anti-teoricistico dell’indagine stessa, precor- 
rerne i risultati oltre ogni limite di prevedibilità garantita dalla 
stessa indagine, consumare il tempo e porsi idealmente come 
contemplatori di fronte ad un'’essenza eterna, che anticipa radi- 
calmente su tutti gli sviluppi possibili ed esistenziali dell’inda- 
gine. Come Hume, pur avendo rilevato che la ragione è uno 
strumento che non ci consente di stabilire che il futuro sarà 
simile al passato, è poi venuto meno al principio affidando 
all’istinto ed all’abito la guida stabile del reale, cosi il Dewey, 
pur avendo chiarito l’infondatezza della metafisica ed il suo 
sostanziale vizio teoricistico, ha poi finito per scavalcare 
l’esperienza come indagine pratico-critica per fissarne pre- 
giudizialmente il valore intrascendibile e l’efficacia garantita 
all’infinito. Ora anche la continuità dell’indagine, nel senso 
più limitato in cui Dewey la propone espressamente, trova la 
sua giustificazione soltanto nella sottintesa premessa meta- 
fisica della sua filosofia, che conserva pertanto, nonostante 
tutte le apparenze in contrario, non poco sia del dialettismo 
hegeliano, sia dell’evoluzionismo positivistico. Le tappe o con- 
clusioni antecedenti dell’indagine hanno, per Dewey, la fun- 
zione di preparare la strada per gli sviluppi dell’indagine pos- 
teriore e le tappe ulteriori dell’indagine dipendono dalle tappe 
antecedenti; questa integrazione non ha soltanto un rilievo tem- 
porale, ma un’importanza strutturale. Ora, a ben considerare, 
un momento antecedente dell’indagine, in quanto antecedente, 
non è senz'altro detto che si integri con un momento poste- 
riore, soltanto in quanto posteriore; l’integrazione comporta 
la riduzione dei vari momenti del processo dell’indagine su 
un'unica direzione, ossia su una sola piattaforma ontologica; 
questa, appunto perchè ontologica, non pu risultare che pre- 
supposta allo stesso sviluppo dell’indagine; se non fosse pre- 
supposta nessuna garanzia si potrebbe avere dell’evoluzione 
integrativa dell’indagine. Il Dewey osserva che l’integrazione 
della continuità è « cosa ovvia » sia rispetto al comportamento 
intellettuale degli individui sia rispetto allo sviluppo storico 
di qualunque scienza; ma qui siamo sempre sul terreno della 
semplice esistenzialità, da eui non pud mai sorgere alcuna 
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struttura necessaria o intrascendibile giustificata. Che cosa 
garantisce insomma l’indagine che le sue tappe passate saranno 
conservate nella nuova tappa e che quest’ultima costituirà un 
prolungamento delle passate? Non si pud giungere ad alcuna 
certezza in proposito senza ricorso ad un equivalente del con- 
cetto di provvidenza, ossia ad un principio ontologico pre- 
supposto e quindi capace di unificare nella pre-supposizione i 
momenti esistenziali dell’indagine. Le situazioni, pensa Dewey, 
vogliono una soluzione; e perchè il reale sia razionale occorre 
che il passaggio da una situazione ad un'’altra dia luogo ad un 
processo giustificante; l’organizzazione dell’indagine è per- 
tanto progressiva e continua. Ma come si potrà considerare 
quest’asserzione come qualche cosa di più d’una notazione 
_ esistenziale? Soltanto appellandosi ad una conoscenza auto- 
Sufficiente, capace di cogliere una struttura intrascendibile 
dell’essere; infatti, per adoperare l’argomentazione humeana, 
la continuità dell’indagine che eventualmente si sia osservata 
fino ad oggi non autorizza alcuno a pronunciarsi intorno alla 
stabilità strutturale della continuità per l’avvenire. Hume è 
giunto a pronunciarsi sull’abito istintivo come principio 
organizzatore dell’esperienza soltanto scavalcando la stessa 
esperienza; e Dewey giunge a porre come garantita la conti- 
nuità organica dell’indagine solo eludendo la tensione pratico- 
critica dell’ indagine stessa e sovrapponendole un orizzonte 
metafisico. Oserei dire perfino che, per i motivi più sopra 
accennati, l’atteggiamento di Hume presenta una maggiore 
apertura critica di quello di Dewey. Questi pertanto non ha 
affatto purificato l’empirismo classico dai suoi presupposti 
metafisici; li ha invece ribaditi e confermati, affidandosi ad 
una struttura biologistica dell’essere, non meno misteriosa, 
per il suo carattere ontologico, dell’abito istintivo di Hume. 
Se dunque il pensatore americano ha rimosso dall’abito la mi- 
_ steriosità che ne faceva un principio indeterminato, non è riu- 
scito a togliere ad esso la misteriosità che gli deriva dall’essere 
un oggetto non giustificato d’una conoscenza volta a cogliere 
l’essenza intrascendibile del reale. Per di più il Dewey ha del 
tutto vanificato il tentativo istituito dalla sua filosofia di non 
ontologizzare eventuali criteri emergenti dall’indagine e nel- 
l’indagine. Il suo scacco non risulta percid meno clamoroso di 
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quello di Hume, anche se Dewey si mostra più tranquillo di 
Hume nel suo dogmatismo metafisico. 

7. Dalle osservazioni fin qui svolte deriva qualche indi- 
cazione circa il compito d’una filosofia che si proponga, oggi, 


di appellarsi, senza compromettere l’impostazione critica, ai 


valori dell’esperienza e dell’indagine. O coi termini di « espe- 
rienza » e di « indagine » ci si propone di indicare la radicale 
eliminazione d’ogni orizzonte ontologico presupposto all’atteg- 
giamento pratico-critico, Oo ci si rifà, con quei termini, à dei 
principii considerati come determinanti tale orizzonte. Nel 


secondo caso, l’empirismo che si adotta, per quanto rinnovato : 


nella formulazione, non si stacca dall’impostazione dell'empi- 
rismo classico e dai suoi presupposti metafisici; anche il 
termine di indagine, che sembra comportare una totale elimi- 
nazione del teoricismo, potrà allora essere insufficiente, per il 
contenuto metafisico che lo contraddistingue. L'’eliminazione 
totale dell’orizzonte ontologico comporta, per contro, che nor 
si pretenda di conferire all’indagine ed all’esperienza un valore 
esaustivo del significato del reale, che non si intenda proporre 
-l’indagine e l’esperienza come intrascendibili sulla base della 
loro esistenzialità, che si sia consapevoli che alla base d’una 
teoria critica dell’esperienza sta una proposta, una scelta non- 
pre-garantita, senza alcun legame necessario colla struttura 
dell’essere. L’indagine, interpretata in senso pratico-critico, 
non diviene una struttura nella cui contemplazione si vanifica 
qualsiasi ricerca e qualsiasi indagine; ci si troverà tanto più 
sul terreno dell’indagine quanto più si assumerà nei suoi 
riguardi un atteggiamento di sospensione in relazione ad un 
suo eventuale valore come strumento di sondaggio definitivo 
del senso dell’ essere; noi non siamo autorizzati, in sede di 
indagine, nè a confermare che essa sia l’unica strada per 
attingere il senso dell’essere, nè a confermare che essa non lo 
sia affatto; il problema del senso dell’essere non si presta ad 
esser risolto, nè positivamente nè negativamente, in base ad 
un momento esistenziale; rimeltiamoci pertanto agli eventuali 
risultati dell’indagine, ossia agli eventuali risultati del son- 
daggio che essa viene compiendo intorno al senso dell’essere: 
precorrerli e pregarantirli con una dottrina circa il valore 
intrascendibile dell’indagine o dell’esperienza vorrebbe dire 
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tornare senz altro sul lerreno metafisico dell’empirismo clas- 
sico, che è, in ultimo, come s’è visto, anche il terreno del- 
l’empirismo di Dewey. 


Università Statale. Milano. 
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